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Performance and Comfort 
Unequaled at Its Price 




















50 miles and more an hour; 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; 
25 miles to the gallon; 


Full-sized, withampleseating 
capacity for adult passengers; 


Mohair plush upholstery. 
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Chrysler ‘‘50” Features : 

















to $830 


£0. b. Detroit 


W* ARE eager to have you ride in the Chryslee 
“50” and drive it, fully confident that the 
moment you compare it with any car approximat- 
ing its own price—you will not fail to choose the 
Chrysler “50”. 


In speed, acceleration and economy, as well as ia 
trimness of appearance, the sweeping superiority 
of the Chrysler “50” over the other cars in its price 
field is one of the reasons why public preference 
has—within the past eight months—shot Chrysler 
forward to fourth place among the world’s greatest 
motor car manufacturers. 


In its characteristic Chrysler fleetness and dash, its 
smoothness throughout its entire speed range, its 
economy, its full-sized roominess for adult passen- 
gers, its smartness of line and coloring, indisputable 
value proclaims the “50” as far and away the great- 
est offering at its price. 
yr 7 ¥ 
Coupe $750; Coach $780; Roadster (with rumble seat) $795; 
Sedan $830; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 
time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. Ail 
Chrysler cars have the additional protection against theft of 
the Fedco System of numbering. 


CHRYSLER “50° 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 








YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order ” 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Free Booklets on 






































— >)|| Farm Sanitation 


100% Soluble Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Write for Quotations Krese Bip Me. 3 tn original packages te 
BARBER, VIRGINIA 1) Pew UCT om Ce) es aa: 














Falling Spring Precipitate (Han oat enka Seg 
LIME. KeEsoPeNyol 
97% Calcium Carbonate 
Quickest and Best Results No. 163, Care of Poultry 
Never a Complaint 
Capacity of Our Plant Has Just Been Doubled Parke, Davis & Company 
FALLING SPRING LIME CO., Inc. 
(Near Hot Springs) 


ST oe Los Angeles. 2ist year. Tuition 





(STANDARDIZED) 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation 


No. 185. How to build a Hog Waliow 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. ‘Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; April in Kansas City; Feb. in 











: $100. Home Study, $25. 
American Auction College.852W alnutSt., KansasCity, Mo. 

















EAR Marthy. Celaya. 

In my last letter I was tellin’ you 
rhout the one-handle plows they uses 
lown here. I'd love to see one of them 
boys keep one of 
them _ one - hand'e 
plows in the ground 
in that rocky spot 
back of our garden, 
wouldn’t you? Come 
to think of it though 
them plows ought to 
be good in a new 
ground. They 
wouldn’t be but one 
handle to dodge and 





: keep from hittin’ 
BILL CASPER you in the pit of the 
stomach. 


They got 3,000 acres of land with this 
school but it ain’t worth nothin’ unless 
they put water on it. It don’t rain enough 
here to make a cat lick herself after a 
shower. They got to get water from 
somewhere in ditches and dig more ditches 
to run the water out on the land. But 
they got mighty fine grain crops. 

They shore have got a lot of fine chick- 
ens. It looks like they got about 29 of 
ever’ kind I ever see. “These Buff Or- 
phingtons is the finest Rhode Island Reds 
vou ever see,” said a fellow explainin’ 
to me. This was not the Professor. 

Another thing they got down here is 
one of the biggest trees in the world I 
reckon. You wouldn't believe it if you 
was to see it. It’s so big they built a 
auditorium under it, that is they built a 
stage and cement seats for about 300 
people under the tree and have classes 
out there in the shade. They didn’t build 
no walls or roof because the tree is that 
‘nd I’ve done told you it don’t rain much 

They made us get together under this 
tree and listen to a Government man talk 
I was plumb glad to set down. His name 
was Leon but these Mex don’t say it 
that way. They say it like it was Lay-own. 
He couldn’t talk our talk neither. He 
had to tell another fellow who could just 
talk well enough to tell another fellow 
who could talk. I reckon I heard the 
same talk three times but twice I couldn't 
tell what it was about but I got it the 
third time which is doin’ pretty well. 

It seems this fellow Lay-own (ther 
go talkin’ like these Mex) is what they 
call Secretary of Agriculture down here 
which is like they say a man name Jardine 
is back home. Anyhow he’s got a private 
car on the railroad and a fine automob 
and when he goes anywhere he runs his 
automobile in a box car and hooks that 
on his private railroad car and hooks botit 
of them on a train. Then when he gets 
there he’s got his fine automobile to ride 
around in whether nobody else has or not 
These Government men is smart fellows 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS 
| 


By GEE McGEE 











Mike Clark in Trouble Again 


deer mr. county agent: 

plese come down to my farm at once 
with a spy glass and some calsum ot 
resenate or rough on rats, or somethin 
or nother. 

there is some kind of little bug 4 
eating up my cotton. he has a bill like 
a bird and a tail like a cat and legs like 
a spider and a stummick like a dirt dob- 
ber, and he sets on 1 stalk & squirts 4 
stream of somethin that looks like 
brows mule tobacker juice acrost to all 
the other cotton in spitting distance and 
it dies befoar annything can be done 
for it. it looks like a cross betwixt the 
hopper and the boll weevil and the 
red spider and the army worm and a tape 
worm. 

rite or foam when to look for you 4 
i don’t want to be in town while you 
at my house. yores trulie, 





mike Clark, rfd 





| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 4 
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Succeeding With Fall Irish Potatoes 


Here Are Twelve Definite Rules to Follow 


T 1S difficult and, in fact, well nigh impossible, to 
| carry through the summer and into the winter, 

spring-grown Irish potatoes in ordinary farm 
storage. This is not necessary in order to have home- 
grown Irish potatoes for use during winter, because 
one can easily grow a second or 
fall crop anywhere in the South. 


Southern folks do not seem to 
fully appreciate the lowly spud as 
a food product. We have our 
sweet potatoes and they are fine, 
but we need some of the Irish po- 
tatoes to go along with them in 
order to give variety and to prop- 
erly balance this part of our ra- 

L. A. NIVEN tion. We would urge, therefore, 
. that every farm grow enough of 
the late crop to supply home needs. 

Many have tried the fall crop and failed with it. It 
is true that it is more difficult to grow it than the 
spring crop, but if we follow certain well defined rules 
we can succeed with it, nine times out of ten. We 
have outlined in the following 12 paragraphs, some- 
what briefly, but definitely, just the things that one 
needs to do in order to succeed with this crop. 

1. Select as nearly as possible, a moist but well 
arained and fertile piece of soil. Second bottom land, 
if not too heavy, is good. A clay loam 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


should be done as nearly within these dates as possible. 
6. Where seed is available, the Lookout Mountain 


variety is the best to plant, except in those sections. 


where other’ varieties have proved better for the fall 
crop. The Lookout Mountain is not a good quality 
potato, but produces well under the adverse conditions 
that we usually have in the fall. It is also a good 
keeper and when viewed from every angle, is usually 
the most profitable variety to plant for the fall crop. 

7. When small potatoes of the spring-grown crop 
are used for seed, plant the whole potato, but sprout it 
beforehand. To do this, dry the potatoes in thin piles 
in a dry and semi-dark place for 10 days to two weeks, 
and then mulch them. A good plan for mulching is to 
spread the potatoes thinly on ground under a tree and 
cover three to five inches deep with straw, and water 
often enough to keep wet, but not drenched. Still an- 
other plan is to spread the potatoes out thinly and 
cover with an inch or two of sand and keep this moist. 
When handled properly, sprouts will usually start in 
a couple of weeks. Plant as soon as the sprouts are 
from an eighth to a fourth of an inch in length. 

8. If possible, plant seed that has been carried over 
winter in cellars or cold storage in preference to the 


spring-grown ones. They are much better, but these 
spring-grown potatoes may be used when the other 
kind are too high priced or unavailable. 

9. Plant a big piece of potato, about twice as big as 
is ordinarily used for spring planting. Plant 12 to 15 
inches apart in the drill. For the first few days of its 
life, the new potato plant gets food only from the 
piece of potato and it is very important to use a big 
piece. 

10. Plant in a deep, freshly opened furrow imme- 
diately after it is opened so that the potato may be put 
in fresh, moist soil. Cover at once. Plant on a cloudy 
day if practicable. Cover seed four to seven inches 
deep. The heavier the soil the shallower the seed 
should be covered. 

11. Cultivate across rows with harrow before seed 
come up if a crust begins to form or weeds and grass 
commence to grow. This is important, because the se- 
curing of a good stand cannot be brought about if the 
potatoes must fight their way through a hard crust or 
have to scrap with weeds as soon as they show their 
heads above the ground. 

12. Cultivate immediately after the plants are up and 
often enough thereafter to keep down weeds and grass 
and to prevent a crust forming. The main job in suc- 
ceeding with the fall potato crop is getting a stand. 
This does not mean that the cultivation is not impor- 

tant. This is especially true while the 





soil is quite desirable. A very light 


potato plants are small and young. 





sandy soil, because it dries out so quick- 
ly, is not desirable for the fall crop. 
A branch bottom clay loam soil is 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Repair a Paper Roof 


a) 
Five Timely Garden Suggestions 





probably about the best that can be 
selected. 


2. Break the ground thoroughly sev- 
eral weeks before planting time. Har- 
row every week or 10 days between the 
time of breaking and planting. This is 
tle very foundation of getting a good 
Stand. 

3. Thorough preparation of soil can- 
not be given too much attention, as the 
securing of a good stand is one of the 
main troubles in growing the fall crop 
and a well prepared soil will go a long 
way toward avoiding this trouble. 
More folks fail with this crop because 
of improper preparation of the soil 
than from almost all other causes com- 
bined. We would especially emphasize, 
therefore, the absolute necessity of the 
thorough breaking and harrowing and 
reharrowing of the soil before planting. 





(F ALL FARM PROBLEMS 
WERE AS EASY AS THAT OF 


REPAIRING AN OLD 
PAPER ROOF- 


NOBODY'D EVER THINK OF ASKIN 

THE GOVERNMENT FOR HELP ! 
WHAD YA THINK’ 
THIS HERE FARM 
RELIEF BILLECK 2 





'SALL RIGHT ONLY THEY 
OTTABE ACLAUSE INIT 
SANIN 'AT ALL PAPER 

WHATS NOW WASTED O: 
“CONGRESHUNAL RECORDS 
SHOULO BE HANDED OVER 
TO FARMERS FER MENDIN' 
PAPER ROOFS Loe, 
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A HEAVY COATING “ 

OF TAR AND FINE GRAVEL 
{GIT TO TH' EDGE 


AND CAN'T BACK 
UP NO FARTHER? 


ORMS can be kept out of to- 
matoes by spraying or dusting 
arsenate of lead. Apply 
every 10 days from the time the first 
worms dfe noticed until about two 
weeks before ripening. 

2. Break ground now for fall garden. 
Put on a top-dressing of stable manure 
as soon as the ground is plowed and 
harrow it in. Harrow every week or 
10 days until time for planting the veg- 
etables. If this is done, much of the 
so-called difficulty in growing a fall 
garden will have been overcome. 

3. Plant cabbage, collard, and tomato 
seed now for plants to be set late in 
July or August for fall crops. Sow the 
seed in a bed that is in the shade a part 
of the day. Usually these seed should 























be sowed in the bed from four to six 
weeks before one wishes to set them. 








4. Make another setting of tomato 





4. Lay off rows deep and 3 to 3% 
feet apart, using a turning plow or 
shovel. Put 800 to 1,200 pounds of a 
high-grade fertilizer in the drill, run- 
ning a bull tongue through in order to 
mix thoroughly with the soil. This is 
absolutely essential if one is going to 
plant the potatoes immediately, because 
if the seed is put in direct contact with 
the fertilizer the result will be a poor 
Stand. If the fertilizer is put out sev- 
eral days before time to plant, better 
list on it and then reopen this bed at 
planting time. An 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 fer- 
tilizer will be a good analysis to use. 


5. Plant July 10 to 30 in Upper South, 
July 20 to August 10 in Middle South, 
August 1 to 30 in Lower South, and 
during September in Florida and South 
Texas. It may be necessary to vary 
these dates some, depending on weather 
conditions, but on an average, planting 
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plants. Set quite deep and they will 
suffer less from drouth. If the plants 
are seven to eight inches high, set so 
$9 that an inch or two will be above the 
surface of the ‘soil. Make a third set- 
ting the middle of July or early August. 

5. Any eating insects, such. as potato 
bugs, corn earworms, or any other 
kinds that bite off a piece of the leaf or 
fruit and chew it may be killed with 
poison. A good plan, therefore, is to 
keep on hand a supply of arsenate of 
lead and dust it on the plants, where 
these insects are eating, through a 
cheesecloth bag or with a dust gun. 
Mix the powdered lead in the propor- 
tion of one pound to three to five 
pounds of powdered lime. Apply pre- 
ferably early in the morning when the 
dew is on, as it will stick better at that 
time, especially on vegetables with 
smooth leaves. 
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High Time for Southern Farmers to Organize 


American history at the University of Chicago, 
as given on our next page, is a clarion call to the 
farmers of America. 


This brilliant scholar, himself farm-reared, has stud- 
ied the economic life of this country from 1776 till 
1927, and gives the results in what is virtually a swift- 
moving panorama of American agricultural history. 
In a few paragraphs he makes us see the procession 
of events with marvelous clearness, vividness, and 
accuracy. 


Tac address of Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, professor of 


Dr. Dodd may be to some extent too pessimistic. He 
seems to feel that the efforts to help the farmer through 
cooperative marketing have largely failed, when as a 
matter of fact it has only been proved that the fight 
to establish codperative marketing must be long and 
patient, and that it alone cannot save American agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Dodd sees a powerfully organized industrial 
group controlling the affairs of this country, exploiting 
agriculture, while the two great farming sections of 
America, the South and West, seem to him hopelessly 
divided by ancient political and historical differences. 
Pointing out that because farmers have never been 
wealthy, nor very well educated, nor very well organ- 
ized, they were usually unable to control American 
affairs even when they constituted a large majority of 
the American people, Dr. Dodd grows pessimistic as 
he recalls that farmers now constitute less than half 
the population of America, and this forty-odd per cent, 
instead of constituting an effective working unit, is 
split into two parts. There was bitter satire in the 
single stinging phrase with which Dr. Dodd concluded 
his speech :— 

“Southern men and Western leaders might well 
take stock of their resources and seek a new deal in 
the politics of the time. But Southern men and 
Western leaders won't do it; their fathers fought 
on opposite sides in the Civil War!” 


Il 

There is no hope for the farmer without organiza- 
tion. That is the first great conclusion which Dr. 
Dodd’s moving review of American economic history 
should drive home to any candid mind. And the sec- 
ond conclusion is like unto it: There is no substantial 
hope for the farmers of the South and West unless 
they not only organize but learn to work together in 
reasonable harmony. 

The first great need, however, is for the organization 
of farmers. We do not mean one organization alone, 
but a variety of organizations. The disgusting jealousy 
which in the past has so often characterized farmers’ 
organizations and their officials should be vigorously 
repudiated by the membership. 

Not all farmers are going to like any one class of 
organization: we need no more expect this than expect 
all Christians to like the same kind of church worship. 
Some prefer the austere simplicity of the Quaker faith 
and some the rich liturgy of the high-church Episco- 
palians; some like the pure democracy of the Baptists, 
others the effectively-planned organization of the Meth- 
odists, and so on. In like manner we have different 
classes of farmers—conservatives, liberals, progressives, 
and radicals—and each class needs a type of organiza- 
tion to express its own spirit. Furthermore, farmers 
need to listen to organizations of all these types, just 
as in driving a team there is often need for a whip to 
urge the horses on and often need for a holding-back 
strap to check them when they would go too fast. 

We need the Farm Bureau in the South, we need the 
Grange, we need the Farmers’ Union, we need thou- 
sands of local farmers’ clubs. And each organization 
can be made to help the others—just as in towns we 
have not only chambers of commerce and merchants’ 
associations, but Rotarians, Kiwanians, Civitans, Lions, 
and various other civic organizations. 


Suppose chambers of commerce, when it was first 
proposed to organize these other civic clubs, had said: 
“No, sir; if we get them they will interfere with our 
prosperity and plans. Let everybody stay in the cham- 
ber of commerce and do everything there that is needed 
for the development of the city.” On the contrary, 
these civic Organizations help the chambers of com- 
merce and help one another. Anything that is needed 
for the development of any town, if it is not taken up 
by one organization, is likely to be taken up by another 
and usually all join together in boosting and promoting 
movements of major importance. We need a similar 


spirit of tolerance, fraternity, friendliness, and good- 
will among farmers’ organizations. Selfish snarling 
should be forever taboo. 


The South today is more backward in the matter of 
farmers’ organizations than any other great agricul- 
tural section of America. In several Northern states, 
we understand, there are state granges, each with up- 
wards of 100,000 members. In each of several other 
Northern and Western states, we understand, the Farm 
3ureau has approximately the same number of mem- 
bers. In Iowa and some other states the Farmers’ 
Union is powerfully organized. 

As a matter of fact, we understand that in Iowa the 
Farmers’ Union is strong chiefly because the Farm 
3ureau is so powerful: the more conservative farmers 
having controlled the Farm Bureau, the more radical 
farmers flocked into the Farmers’ Union! And _ be- 
tween the two organizations, the voice of the farmer 
gets powerful expression; probably “nowhere else in 
America is agricultural opinion more potent than in 
Iowa. And this bears out our contention that instead 
of all farmers trying to get into one organization, a 
variety of organizations is needed. 

IV 


But let us get back to Dr. Dodd’s speech. We repeat 
that it shows the need for organization. We repeat that 
it shows that farmers of both South and West must 
work together. To what extent such united agrarian 
effort must express itself in terms of political parties, 
however, remains to be seen. It may be that farmers 
working inside their present respective party organiza- 
tions can effect substantial reforms. It may be that 
farmers can agree on certain important measures of 
relief and then secure the necessary support from 
political leaders in both parties. The success achieved 
by leaders of South and West in getting House and 
Senate to adopt a conspicuous measure for farm relief 
at the last session shows that farmers can still do much 
when they decide on a definite policy and go vigor- 
ously after it. 

On the other hand, the present uncertainty as to 
what will and should be the next step in agricultural 
relief shows the imperative need for more thorough 
organization of farmers. There is confusion because 
of the lack of certainty as to what farmers themselves 
desire. A few leaders cannot speak for them. There 
is need for direct expression from the great masses 
of soil-tillers themselves through organizations of their 
own choosing. 


Vv 


For every sort of reason our farmers need to organize. 

For one thing, we have often quoted the matter-of- 
fact declaration of Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations in 1776, that since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire the policy of European nations “has been more 
favorable to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the in- 
dustry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry of 
the country.” And Dr. Dodd’s review shows clearly 
that the policy of our own country has become more 
and more like that of these other nations. Farmers 
need to organize in order to protect themselves against 
this economic injustice. 

Farmers also need to organize for strictly business 
or commercial reasons. They must market their prod- 
ucts with greater skill and efficiency, or no amount of 
governmental relief can make them prosper. 

Farmers also need to organize for social reasons. 
The bane of agriculture is isolation. Farmers would 
live far more happily if they lived in closer touch with 
one another—in closer touch in production, in market- 
ing, in financing, in social life, in political endeavor. 








Next Week or Later 

A Letter From Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson. 

The Value of an Agricultural Excursion. 

$500 More by Properly Gathering, Packing, Ship- 
ping and Selling Fruits, Vegetables, and Po- 
tatoes—By L. A. Niven. 

Gratitude—by Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Six Things About Your Baby—By Dr. F. M. 
Register. 

Supply and Demand—Anticipated—Bvw J. W. Firor. 








The South needs one or more actively functioning 
farmers’ organizations in every neighborhood. A 
farmer had better belong to an organization he doesn’t 
approve of than to none at all. But there should be a 
variety of organizations, and the organizations them- 
selves should welcome such a variety. 


Let us have it said no longer that while Grange and 
Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union number their mem- 
bers by tens or hundreds of thousands in each Northern 
or Western State, Southern farmers lag far, far be- 
hind, practically unorganized. It is time for us to 
rally our forces in effort to recover the lost estate of 
American agriculture—and to move quickly before 
rural America drifts definitely into that state of peas- 
antry which Dr. Dodd sees looming just ahead and from 
which it is up to this generation of farmers to save it. 


a A rr) 


ID you notice what Sir John Russell said in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer about the English 

laws regarding landlord and tenant? Which 
Southern state will be first to try to adopt a similar 
plan over here? How about old Virginia, the state 
where English influences probably persist more largely 
than anywhere else in Dixie? 








| TALKING WITH FOLKS 
A New Slogan: “No More Mad Dogs in 


America!” 
[: OUR office a few days ago was Dr. Clarence A. 





Shore, director of the North Carolina Laboratory 

of Hygiene. Dr. Shore is just back from a trip to 
Paris, where by official invitation he attended an inter- 
national conference on the treatment and prevention of 
rabies, or hydrophobia. This con- 
ference was called by the Health 
Section of the League of Nations 
and representatives from twenty- 
four leading nations were present. 

x * * 


“It is a shame that our people 
here in the United States are do- 
ing so little to stamp out rabies,” 
says Dr. Shore. “As a matter of 
fact, few people realize that it is 
really possible to get rid of hydro- 
phobia just as effectively as we have gotten rid of 
yellow fever, and that it is not only possible to do this, 
but that it has actually been done in Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway.” 

* * x 





DR. C. A. SHORE 


“Do you mean to say that they don’t have mad dogs 
in England any more?” we asked Dr. Shore. 

“Exactly,” he answered. “Nor in Scotland, nor in 
Wales. All Great Britain has stamped out the curse 
unless more of it slips in on imported dogs, and that 
is not likely to happen because all such imported dogs 
have to stay in quarantine six months.” 

* * OK 


“Well, how did they do it?” was our next question. 

“They did it,” Dr. Shore replied, “by simply requir- 
ing that all dogs should be kept at home, or muzzled 
when away from home, for twenty-two months. Rabies 
or hydrophobia is a germ disease, the germs being car- 
ried in the saliva of infected dogs. If you keep dogs 
from biting one another for twenty-two months as 
England did, every dog with the germs in its system 
will have developed the disease and died within this 
peried, and so the country will be freed from the dis- 
ease, unless it is imported again.” 

co * * 


“Until we can arouse the people and get a general 
campaign against rabies,” said Dr. Shore in conclusion, 
“everybody should have his own dog vaccinated against 
the disease once a year. The vaccination of dogs is not 
100 per cent effective, but largely so. And whenever 
any man or woman, boy or girl, it bitten by any dog 
that is even possibly mad, medical help should be im- 
mediately summoned and every effort made to ascertain 
the possibility of rabies in the dog, and the twenty-one- 
day Pasteur treatment given if it is found that the 
dog was rabid. The rabies germs follow the nerve 
fibers to the cells of the brain, and unless the infection 
is checked before it reaches the brain a horrible death 
is certain. My point is, rabies is an unnecessary dis- 
ease. We know exactly how to exterminate it, and I 
have faith enough in our civilization to believe that we 
will soon take the necessary steps to completely eradi- 
cate it.” 
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Is ‘There Help for the Farmer? 


Only a United South and West Can Effect Relief 


A hundred and fifty years ago the farmer and 

the free tenant were the makers of a new nation. 
Their representatives a little later formulated one of 
the greatest of constitutions. Today the farmer and the 
tenant seem clearly on the road to 
peasantry, and neither they nor 
any of their few friends seem able 
to stay their downward course. 

II 


From the adoption of the Con- 
stitution till the fall of Napoleon 
the farmers of our young nation, 
proud of their country and happy 
to be called free farmers, sold 
their abundant crops to a warring 
Europe at fabulous prices. Wash- 
ington said there had never been 
anything like it; President Jefferson found the returns 
of the farmers twenty times as great per year as he had 
ever known them to be in the best days of his youth. 

Then the wars of Napoleon ceased. After a dizzy 
moment of drunken prosperity, the Europeans reduced 
their demands by half. American wheat and tobacco 
and pigs lost all value to their producers. Farmers were 
in the throes of deflation, a term then hardly known. 

3ut during the long Napoleonic wars, hundreds and 
thousands of industrial establishments were set up. The 
moment Napoleon fell, British industrialists offered 
marvelous bonnets and all manner of implements to 
farmer folks at prices half as high as the domestic 
manufacturers asked. If the farmer sold any of his 
crop, he might buy imports at half wartime prices. 
But the American industrialist would be ruined. He 
would have to become a farmer, abandon his buildings 
and his improvements. Did the government lend as- 
sistance ? 

In 1816, the farmer nationalists, led by farmer-states- 
men, Calhoun and Clay, contrived a system of industrial 
help, a tariff that reduced British competition by half 
and thus opened the American market by half. In a 
few years the industrialist was more than successful. 
Few trekked over the mountains. But success by gov- 
ernment assistance increased the number of industrial- 
ists twofold. They began to compete among themselves. 
In eight years they asked for a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market; in twelve they got their wish ina tariff that 
alienated the farmers, the Tariff of Abominations, 1828. 
The clever men who composed less than 10 per cent of 
the population procured from the government a monop- 
oly of the great American market; the unclever farmers 
who composed 90 per cent of the population, sold their 
output in a slow European market in competition with 
the whole world, and then came home to buy their 
clothing and farm utensils at prices twice as high as 
they might have had them in Europe. That was called 
“statesmanship.” 

There followed an epoch of economic peace agd a 
marvelous prosperity from 1846, the lowest tariff, to 
1861, when the moderate rates of 1816 were effective. 
It was the end of the first chapter. 

Ill 


Then war again. The farmers of the Northwest, 
rallying to the call of the Union and of Abraham Lin- 
coln, went upon Southern battlefields and fought as 
men have rarely fought, Southern farmers even more 
heroic. In the process, there arose in Chicago a great 
inventor-manufacturer. He put drills and reapers upon 
the grain fields whence hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers’ sons had gone to war. Old men and women made 
more wheat and raised more pigs than had been raised 
in time of peace. And war raised the price a hundred 
per cent. 

The Union was saved. There was a Northern debt 
of three billion dollars, a debt evidenced by bonds pay- 
able in gold and in paper money as well. The price of 
woolen goods fell. Munitions were no longer needed. But 
Southern cotton came back on the market and cotton 
cloths were in reasonable demand. But fearing the future 
as business men ever fear the future, the industrial- 
ists asked protection against every sort of competition 
in order that they might pay high wages—and then sent 
to Europe for hundreds of thousands of workers to 
keep wages down. The government (all the Southern 
planter-lawmakers kept at a safe distance) granted the 
protection and sent agents to Europe to urge immigra- 
tion—immigration that amounted to half a million a 
year in a little while. It was privilege, vast privilege. 
Industry never yielded its position till another great 
war for democracy came upon the country; the Ameri- 
can market remained substantially a monopoly from 
1865 to 1914, and the different groups of industrialists 
organized to prevent the competition which had been 
promised. They came to dominate the nation’s market 
and at the same time fixed, substantially, the price of 
what they sold. That was also “statesmanship”—gov- 
ernment helping the clever and the organized. 

The farmer, as I have said, went home to his fields in 
1865. The price of wheat fell from $2.50 a bushel in 
1865 to 60 cents in 1896. However, the vast fields of 
the West lay wide open and the land was free. The 


ASTING changes in the social order come slowly. 
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By DR. WM. E. DODD 


University of Chicago 
(An address at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 7, 1927.) 








when there came into my hands, almost by ac- 
cident, this brilliant and unforgettable review 
of American agricultural history by Dr. Dodd. 


I WAS prepariig my usual article for this page, 


I gladly yield my space to it. Jt may sound 
pessimistic, but it should stir Southern farmers to 
action. Unless South and West organize and work 
together, there is no hope for restoring a prosperous 
American agriculture. Neither section alone 1s 
strong enough to compel the adoption of needed 
national policies. CLARENCE POE. 








produce untold quantities of grain and livestock. It 
was the day of free trade in England and Germany. 
Hence the men who had fought the battles of common 
men in the Civil War now poured their wheat into 
European markets to ruin their brethren in Europe. 
They drove English farmers into bankruptcy, if a 
farmer knows what that means. Industrial cities took 
these ruined farmers into their employ or left them to 
emigrate to the United States, millions of them. But 
the United States, after her war for democracy, kept 
the tariff bars so high that the goods of European mills 
could not get to the toiling farmers of the West and 
South, while vast fleets turned hordes of poor European 
workers into New England and the Middle States and 
literally changed the face of the country—a revolution, 
nobody observing it. 

Nor was this all. The farmers back on their farms 
must pay the cost of their own fighting in the Civil 
War, three billions of dollars, a then unprecedented 
sum. They received greenbacks for their wheat, at 
low rates. They paid for their supplies in greenbacks 
at high prices, because the government compelled them 
to do so. They wished to pay the debt in greenbacks, 
debts owed to a small number of men who had done 
little fighting. The government compelled them to pay 
in gold, gold then and long after 1865 commanding a 
premium of 25 per cent. It was perhaps necessary, but 
it looked unfair; the protected industry in its demand 
for high prices; it now protected the holders of the 
debt in a similar demand for high prices, high prices 
for bonds that had been bought for 60 or 70 cents on 
the dollar. The farmer had gone home to pay himself 
for fighting. In order to do so he had to ruin European 
farmers. With the meagre returns he paid in gold the 
debt that had been bought in greenbacks. That was 
“statesmanship.” eee 

IV 


In 1914, the leaders of the German Empire precipi- 
tated Europe into a war long prepared, a war which, 
like every preceding war, upset the life and changed the 
destiny of farmers on the wide plains of free America. 
The price of wheat rose a dollar a bushel; cotton sold 
for 30 cents a pound, and pigs at 15 cents on the hoof. 

But the war came to an end. There was again a day 
of deceitful riches; and then a collapse, first of farm- 
ers, next of business in the cities. The world outside 
struggled between war and peace; the President, broken 
and hated of al! men for his scheme of peace that was 
failing, departed. He gave place to another, to a new 
regime that would save business if nothing else— a city 
regime, made up of the fragments of all nations, bent 
upon a policy of oblivion and isolation. It was but an- 
other day till Europe once more ceased to buy cotton 
and wheat and pigs, the farmers cast down from their 
high prosperity. Cotton could not be sold; wheat fell 
below the cost of production—dire distress. From 1921 
till the present moment the experience of 1820, of 1866, 
repeated itself. 

There was poverty wherever men produced the food- 
stuffs of the country, fair prosperity elsewhere. But 
the fears of 1921, like those of 1866 and afterward, 
raised again the protecting wall against European com- 
petitors who would sell European goods at low prices 
and buy American farm products at rising prices. The 


% 
{ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “GARDENING” 


HIS thought from Tennyson is worth a place 
f in one’s scrapbook and one’s memory:— 
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And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil 

} To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall, 
IT will not vex my bosom: 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 4 } 

—Alfred Tennyson. 








fear of cheap imports raised the tariff walls higher 
than ever before. That secured the prosperity of busi- 
ness; it doomed the farmer, for no protective tariff 
could help him, nor were rich vacant lands anywhere. 
Somehow society found a way to relieve the fears and 
distress of those who own mills, run railroads, and op- 
erate the finances of the country. The price of manu- 
factured products scarcely fell at all; the returns on 
railway investments were stabilized by official guar- 
antee of 51% per cent; the banks loaned money at fixed 
and stable rates. ‘‘To them that have shall be given; 
from them that have not shall be taken away.” Every- 
body received help save those who needed it. “States- 
manship !” 

Some men like Charles G. Dawes and Frank O. 
Lowden thought they saw the injustice of it all. They 
were hushed up, threatened with ruin if they spoke 
their protests. If the farmer suggests that protection 
to manufacturers be lowered for his benefit, he is 
frightened with a threat of economic panic. If he tim- 
idly suggests that European debts be lowered or can- 
celled in the hope of better European markets, he is 
reminded of “repudiation,” as he was in 1870. Then he 
goes once more to Congress where he procures the pas- 
sage of a law which was designed to benefit him. The 
President vetoes it. 

Vv 


Is the American farmer to become a peasant? If the 
sons of farmers continue to fill the vacuum of the 
cities due to restricted immigration; if the wealthier 
farmers and prosperous men from the cities continue 
to buy great tracts of land and set up industrial units 
of the farms, there may be a new farm feudalism 
which may secure a reasonable return for farm prod- 
ucts. That would mean the slow disappearance of the 
millions of free, “independent” farmers, such as Jeffer- 
son imagined when the Republic was created. If the 
farmers become peasants, the wide “foreign districts” 
of the cities will hardly escape a similar lot. Is that to 
be the outcome of “free lands for all,” of free speech 
and self-government, of that fine program of democ- 
racy which for more than a century has been held out 
to the under-dogs of Europe? If history has any les- 
sons for men, it offers this warning and remonstrance. 

Ts it peasantry for the farmers and feudalism in the 
world of industry and business? Southern men and 
Western leaders might well take stock of their re- 
sources and seek a new deal in the politics of the time. 
But Southern men and Western leaders won't do it; 
their fathers fought on opposite sides in the Civil Wart 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Leaves—Just Leaves 


AVE you ever realized how much beauty there 

is in leaves—just leaves; how varied and wors- 
. derful is the mighty range of design which the 
Master Architect has provided in them? We are in- 
debted to Mrs. R. H. Gower, Clayton, N. C., for re 
minding us of this matter and at the same time sending 
us this striking paragraph from John Ruskin :— 

“The leaves of the herbage at our feet take all 
kinds of strange shapes, as if to invite us to exam- 
ine them. Star-shaped, heart-shaped, spear-shaped, 
arrow-shaped, fretted, fringed, cleft, furrowed, ser- 
rated, in whorls, in tufts, in wreaths, in spires, end- 
lessly expressive, fantastic, deceptive, never the 
same from foot-stalk to blossom, they seem per- 
petually to tempt our watchfulness and take delight 
in outstripping our wonder.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
“Under the Four-H Flag” in Book Form 


ie ANSWER to many requests, we are glad to an- 


























nounce that Under the Four-H Flag, the wonderful 

serial story which has thrilled and delighted so 
many thousand Progressive Farmer readers, is now 
available in book form. Bound in handsome blue cloth, 
320 pages, illustrated, we offer it at $2, or with The 
Progressive Farmer one year for $2.50. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


N THE light of recent events in certain states, some 

of our citizens would modify the methods of select- 

ing candidates for office. If the present system en- 
courages or permits the contribution of inordinate 
sums by wealthy candidates or their supporters, it 
should receive the most careful scrutiny by honest citi- 
zens. The presumption that large expenditures for 
campaign purposes may be made without ulterior mo- 
tive does not appear to be warranted. To sanction the 
expenditure of excessive amounts of money to secure 
the nomination of candidates for office would be to 
exclude, unjustly, all but the wealthy from such con- 
tests. If the time ever comes when public offices can 
be virtually bought and sold, either directly or indi- 
rectly, then the downfall of the Republic will not be 
far off.—General John J. Pershing. 
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Hog Men, Too, Have Their Troubles 


Livestock Production Decreasing 
it RECENT years livestock production has not kept 


pace with the increase in population. Attention has 
been called to the fact that dairy production has 
not kept pace with either the population or the con- 
sumption. Unquestionably meat consumption has de- 
clined as the consumption of dairy 
products and eggs has increased 
From the first of January to the 
middle of May, 20 of the large 
markets received 6,011,000 head 
fewer cattle, hogs, and sheep in 
1927 than in 1919. A decrease in 
cattle, hogs, and sheep of 21 per 
cent on these 20 large markets 
s during the first 4%4 months of 
TAIT BUTLEB 1927. compared with 1919, while 
the population was increasing nearly 10 per cent. The 
decrease in shipments in 1927 compared with 1919 was 
in hogs and cattle for there was some slight increase 
in sheep. 





Meat consumption and production are decreasing, but 
it is remarkable that the consumption of meat has held 
up as well as it has under the persistent campaign 
which has been waged for the last 25 years by so-called 
food authorities, against the eating of meat. The fact 
that these persistent efforts to dis- 
parage meat as a food have had 
no more effect than they have is 
a splendid tribute to the value of 
meats as a food, but both the pro- 
duction of meat animals and the 
per capita consumption of meat 
has decreased, while the popula- 
tion has increased. There has 
been a decreased consumption x 
and a faljing off in exports, but even if the full 
force of these facts be recognized, it is difficult to 
see how lower prices for meat animals as a whole 
can be maintained, when we consider that for the 
first 44%4 months of 1927, 34 per cent less hogs and 
24 per cent less cattle were shipped to 20 large 
markets than during the same period in 1919, 

It would appear that cattle prices must continue 
to rise, for it takes several years to make up any 
deficiency in cattle, but hog supplies can be quickly 
increased and prices may swing from high to low 
or the reverse in a couple of years. At present the 
tendency of the hog market is downward, the quota- 
tions on the St. Louis market on May 27 being from 
9 cents to 9.65 cents per pound. For 18 months to 
two years hog prices have been high enough to 
stimulate production and prices will probably tend 
lower if present tendencies continue. But with 
meat production decreasing and _ population in- 
creasing, no long period of low prices is likely to occur. 


Summer Care of Hogs 


HE summer care of hogs is a problem requiring 

special thought and consideration. Hogs produced 

for market are generally most economically fed 
when given about all they will consume. Green grazing 
adds to their good health and increases daily gains. 

Shade, with a free circulation of air, is essential, 
and clean wallowing tanks or pools very helpful in hot 
weather, especially if the hogs are on full grain feed. 

Many Southern farmers who produce hogs only for 
home consumption or a few to sell during the winter 
make a mistake in starving both fall and spring pigs 
during the summer. The spring pigs particularly should 
be given enough suitable feed to keep them growing 
during the summer, until cheaper grazing crops are 
available in the fall. When pigs under five months of 
age are full fed it may pay to buy other feeds in small 
quantities, but older hogs or those which it is not 
desired to push on full feed, will get along nicely on 
pasture with corn and sorghum grains and tankage or 
fish meal. 

It seems difficult to convince farmers that it is not 
economical to feed corn or sorghum grain alone, with- 
out supplementing it with tankage or fish meal, but if 
any one thing has been proved in hog feeding, it is that 
tankage or fish meal should always be fed with corn or 
any similar feed like the sorghum grains. It doesn’t 
matter if the hogs are on pasture if corn or sorghum 
grain is fed it will pay to feed some tankage or fish 
meal—one part of the tankage or fish meal to six to 
ten parts of corn or sorghum grains. 


Lime Hunger 


READER has a large, growthy, young boar that 
is troubled with lameness. The lameness is most- 
ly in the forelegs, but shifts from one leg to an- 
other and also sometimes affects the hind legs. He is 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


feeding 12 ears of corn and a gallon of shorts per day, 
in a dry lot. 

Of course, there may be other causes of lameness, 
but probably 90 per cent of the lameness in hogs is-due 
to a lack of animal protein and mineral matter. 


The feed of this hog, corn and wheat shorts, is. very 
deficient in lime, or its equivalent, especially for a 
young or growing hog. For example, there is only the 
equivalent of 0.2 pounds of lime (CaO) in 1,000 pounds 
of corn and only 0.8 pound in 1,000 pounds of wheat 
shorts; whereas there is 5.1 pounds of lime in 1,000 
pounds of linseed meal, 3.6 pounds in cottonseed meal, 
2.9 pounds in soybeans, and 1.8 pounds in 1,600 pounds 
of skimmilk, although 850 to 900 pounds of the skim- 
milk be water. Again, in 1,000 pounds of alfalfa hay 
there is 19.5 pounds of lime; in red clover hay, 16 
pounds; in soybean hay, 17.2 pounds; and in cowpea 
hay, 25.4 pounds, according to Henry and Morrison. 


The boar is very likely suffering from a deficiency 
of lime. If he were getting tankage, fish meal, milk, 


or even green grazing, he probably would not suffer, 
but with or without any or all of these, the safest plan 
is to keep a mineral mixture before him all the time. 
Steamed bone meal is generally preferred as a source 






Se 


WE DON’T EXACTLY RECOMMEND THIS BUT YOU'LL HAVE TO 
ADMIT THESE PIGS KNOW THEIR BUSINESS 


of bone-making material—calcium and phosphorus— 
but if the hog received tankage or fish meal there 
would be little need to purchase bone meal. Wood 
ashes and salt, equal parts, would probably furnish 
any additional minerals he might need. 


a 5) 
Why Abundantly-fed Hogs May Starve 
of A SOW ready to farrow in June is down in her 





hind legs.” 
“T have a large barrow that eats heartily but 
can’t walk.” 

“The hindquarters of some of my hogs wabble when 
they walk.” 

“A sow that was bad on eating chickens ate all of 
her seven pigs when she farrowed a week ago.” 

“T have the breed of hogs and find that their 
bones are weak and break easily, especially their legs. 
What is the best boned breed ?” 

The above questions have in the last few days come 
from correspondents in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
We have had an unusual number of such inquiries 
this year. This indicates interest in hogs and the need 
of experience in managing them. 

Just about the biggest item in raising hogs success- 
tully is feed, and all of the ailments quoted above are 
traceable to unbalanced rations—rations that are lack- 
ing in one or more essential elements that hog fged 
must contain for successful hog production. 


Not long ago Dr. J. G. Pate of Scotland County, N. 
C., exhibited two hogs at a community fair held in 
Gibson. One weighed 125 pounds at less than eight 
months of age and the other weighed more than 250 at 
the same age. They were litter mates. The difference 
in their growth and weight was, of course, due to feed. 
One ran in a “pasture” and was fed corn. The other 
ran in a pasture and was fed the “Shay ration,” corn, 
shorts, and fish meal, minerals included. 


All of the ailments afflicting the hogs concerning 








which the above questions were asked were most prob- 
ably due to faulty rations—rations deficient in minerals 
or deficient in protein. Ground limestone, ground phos- 
phate rock, acid phosphate, bone meal, fish meal, etc., 
in comparatively small quantities will supply the need- 
ed minerals. Tankage, fish meal, meat scraps, or dried 
blood will supply the deficient protein. 


But merely letting hogs have the above named ma- 
terials does not necessarily mean that the hogs are well 
fed. It is the composition of the various feed mate- 
rials that determines- how many pounds of each ingre- 
dient of a ration should be fed. And the age of the 
liog, his or her condition, the grazing they get, and the 
“hogging down” opportunities given them all influence 
the ration of a hog. The average farmer wastes a large 
proportion of the feed he puts before his hogs and the 
loss is due to waste from unbalanced ration. 


Almost as accurately, as it is known that two and 
two make four, it is known that so many pounds of 
carbohydrates, so many of fats, so many of protein, 
and so many of minerals will give so many pounds and 
ounces gain in a day; that young pigs require a chang- 
ing ration as they grow; that sows require one ration 
before the pigs are born and another and a gradually 
changing ration from farrowing to weaning time, and 
another change after the pigs are weaned. The head of 
the herd must have his special ration. 


Two of the most common errors in feeding 
hogs are overfeeding corn and underfeeding pro- 
tein and minerals, and another is not giving the 
hog a chance to show how well he thrives on 
grazing. 


The difference between a hog that weighs 150 
pounds at seven months and another that weighs 
300 at seven months is, nine out of ten times, the 
difference in the feeding, and just as often, when 
hogs with no parasites fail or do not do well, the 
cause is unbalanced feed or lack of protein and 
mineral matter. 


Every county agent in every Southern 
State can make for you a balanced ration for 
your hogs if you will provide the feeds for the 
recipe. Hogs fed properly do not get “down in 
their backs” and do not have weak bones, and 
we have too great a variety of feeds not to be 
able to provide proper feeds. Oe OR 


co 


T SEEMS to me, either that there is a great 

deal of human nature in a pig, or that there 

is‘a great deal of pig in human nature. I 
find myself always sympathetic with a pig that 
wishes to go in an opposite direction to that which 
its owner would drive it. It would be a sufficient 
reason for me to desire to go eastward, that a man 
was behind me, with an oath in his mouth and a very 
heavy boot on his foot, endeavoring to drive me west- 
ward.—J. G. Holland. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 











Is Diversified Farming Best? 
subscriber, in an interesting and 


KANSAS r 
thoughtful letter, condemns diversified farming 


as being “at variance with the modern trend, in 
all lines, toward standardization and efficient speciali- 
zation.” He asserts, moreover, that on the basis of his 
own experience he would have made more 
money in recent years by devoting his en- 
tire farm to wheat production than to 
mixed or diversified farming, with stock- 
raising as a major enterprise. . . . We 
do not recommend any system of farming 
as the best for all areas. Specialized farming, under 
conditions that obtain in many regions, is more profit- 
able than any other system. On its business side, 
diversified farming, under conditions favorable to 1t, 
commends itself to those men who have a clear concep- 
tion of three main principles in farming :— 





1. It spreads risks. A poor crop makes harder the 
hard lot of the one-ctop farmer; so also does a severe 
price slump for his large crop. 


2. It maintains soil fertility. Crop rotations and the 
keeping of animals insure those sound farm practices 
which restore and maintain, or at any rate do not ex- 
haust agricultural soils, of which each generation is 2 
trustee for posterity. 


3. It employs the minimum number of both man 
and animal labor units throughout the year. Men and 
some animals are non-productive or idle much of the 
time on many a farm. Diversified farming as a well- 
developed system, permits of the use of the minimum 
number of labor units, man and animal, the year round. 
Consequently, it gives the maximuni return per unit.— 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J.W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


“That Was Yesterday” 
brie wireworms were eating up his 
corn on the flats. His horses were 
sore-shouldered and irritable. Hog chol- 
era was laying low his shoats. Things 
looked blue. 





hired man had gone 
to town and got 
drunk, so that it 
was late before the 
farmer finished his 
chores. 


Too tired and 
worried to eat sup- 
per, he retired early. 
Next morning at 
day-break his wife heard him whistling 
as he built the kitchen fire. As she came 
into the kitchen, she said: “I am sur- 
prised to hear you whistling after such 
a dreary time as you had yesterday.” He 
looked fondly at his wife and said, “That 
was yesterday.” 

Yesterday is the little blue devil who 
rides on the shoulders of today and 
breaks the back of tomorrow. 

Yesterday was iniperfect, but it taught 
us the lessons of our own weakness. 

Were there some misunderstandings 
yesterday? Forgive them, forget them, 
and let them alone. Only the wise can 
write yesterday under the little tiffs, 
quarrels, tempers, and hard words that 
upset us and our loved ones. 

Treat the bad of yesterday as Jesus 
treated the presumption and cowardice 
of Peter—“Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

Every human being has sometime been 
a fool. What of it? The wise are those 
who drop their follies into the sink-holes 
of yesterday. Perhaps you have injured 
someone and the memory wracks your 
peace of mind. Well, just ask forgive- 
ness, make such restitution as you are 
able, then make a yesterday out of it. 





DR. HOLLAND 


The banana peeling on the sidewalk 
of today may help us to keep our eyes 
open tomorrow. 

The New Testament pictures God as a 
Father who harbors no_ resentment 
against His erring children, but says to 
them, in substance: “You were foolish 
enough to fall. I'll help you to get up.” 

To an accused woman Jesus said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin 
no more.” 

The experience of loss and grief is 
universal. All living people have lost 
precious loved ones. It is possible to 
allow the mind to dwell so contintally 
upon the last that yesterdays disfigure 
our todays. Is it not wiser and better to 
project our thoughts forward and live 
the beautiful memories of the past in the 
present tense? 

While we carry our past with us, it 
must never be thought of as a hindrance 
but as a safe guide to a better tomorrow. 

Let us, like the whistling farmer, learn 
to say, “That was yesterday.” 


rd 
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Setting Strawberries in Summer 


“(NAN strawberry plants be set this time 

of year? And should they be fer- 
tilized before setting in the summer? 
Should plants set now bear a crop next 
year?” 


Yes, June and early July is one of the 
best, times for setting strawberry plants. 
That is, it is best because it will result 
in getting a crop next year and will save 
a year’s time, as when plants are set in 
late fall or winter, one must go a whole 
year before getting a crop of berries. It 
is somewhat more difficult to get the 
plants to live when set in summer than 
m the fall, winter, or early spring, but it 
is worth the additional trouble. because 


In addition, the ° 





of time saved. Do not fertilize straw- 
berry plants when set in summer, as this 
will cause weeds and grass to grow too 
rapidly. Apply the fertilizer in late Au- 
gust-or during September, as this will be 
in ample time to give the plants growth 
and will be late enough not to result in a 
heavy grass and weed crop. 


Start Fall Garden at Once 

O MORE important job in the gar- 

den can be done now than to get 
the ground ready for fall vegetables. 
More failures with late vegetables are 
due to improper preparation of ground 
than to any other one thing. In most 
home gardens there is plenty of available 
space by this time that is not now grow- 
ing vegetables that can be prepared for 
the fall garden. Where there isn’t, pick 
out a piece of ground at some other 
place near the house and prepare it. 


Break the ground thoroughly and _har- 
row it. Harrow after each rain, until 
the time to plant the fall vegetables. 

Immediately after breaking and before 
harrowing, give a good coat of stable 
manure, preferably well rotted. Then 
put the disk harrow on the ground and 
double cut it so as to fine the soil and 
chop the manure to pieces and incorpor- 
ate it with the soil. Then about a week 
or 10 days before time to begin planting, 
give a broadcast application of a high 
grade commercial fertilizer at the rate 
of a ton to the acre and harrow it in. 
When the rows are laid off in prepara- 
tion for planting, put in the drill, at the 
rate of a couple of hundred pounds per 
acre, nitrate, sulphate, or other form of 
readily available nitrogen. 

A little careful work like this will en- 
able one to make a fall garden, whereas 
failure usually résults from indifferent 
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preparation. I know that with certain 
conditions, over which one has no con- 
trol, the fall garden may be a failure, 
but the chances for failure will be very 
greatly reduced by thorough preparation 
and fertilization before planting. 


Cabbage and Tomatoes for Fall 
“| WANT to grow a supply of toma- 
toes and cabbage for fall and early 
winter use. What are the best varieties 
and when should the plants be set? And 
how long before time to set should the 
seed be sowed in the plant bed?” 


Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch 
will be found good varieties of cabbage 
and Stone or Livingston Globe good va- 
rieties of tomatoes. Set plants in your. 
section of the Middle South during the 
first half of August. Sow seed in plant 
bed four to six weeks before time to set 
in the field. 
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Of the famed strain of Ara- 
btan horses it was writtens 
“*he will run all day—all 
day long his hardest, and 
reach his swiftest as the sun 
goes down,** 





All day long ~~ 


In the sustained stamina, smoothness and 
durability of Essex Super-Six you see but one 
of many advantages for which the Super-Six 





ESSEX SUPER-SIX 


2-pass. Speedabout - $700 
4-pass. Speedster - 785 
Coach + += = « + 735 
Coupe - -« «© « - 735 
Sedan 2 © ec © « 9795 
De luxe Sedan- - - 895 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
plus war excise tax. 


ESSEX Super-Six 


principle accounts. 


Here you have 50 miles an hour all day long— 
far greater speed if you want it—flying smooth- 
ness in action—dynamic appeals that win you 


in a ride. 


Yet the Essex Super-Six provides scores of less 
dramatic qualities that are just as important in 
everyday service. Flashing pick-up, quick, 
easy steering, riding ease like the finest of big 
cars, and positive brake control that matches 
bodily comfort with mental ease. 


All day through city traffic or speeding ’cross 
country, this restful car sets you down fresh 
at the day’s end and eager for the road again. 


This amazing Super-Six performance and 
quality are economical] to buy and engineered 
to lowest operation and maintenance cost. 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Fighting Crop Pests This Summer 


Here Are Concise Rules Which Will Help Us Toward That “$500 More a Year” 
By C. H. BRANNON 


Entomologist, North Carolina Extension Service 








BIRD in the hand ts worth two 

in the bush. We may prepare, 
plant, fertilize and cultivate so well 
as to see that extra $500 a year 
almost within our grasp—and just 
then bugs may ruin all our chances 
‘for getting that extra profit. 
, To Associate Editor C. L. Newman 
of The Progressive Farmer, had 
‘been assigned the task of preparing 
"this article in our “$500 More a 
Year” scrics, but he preferred to get 
a real specialist in this field. Prof. 
Brannon writes with great clear- 
ness and conciseness and unless you 
save your papers, this article should 
be clipped out and filed away for 
future use. 








I. Mexican Bean Beetle 


a. Mexican Bean Beetle is now a 
recognized menace, over a wide range 
of territory, to certain truck and farm 
crops. It has caus- 
ed serious damage 
to beans, preferring 
the common garden 
beans and lima beans, 
but in some instances 
it will attack also 
cowpeas and = soy- 
beans, and even beg- 
garweeds. 





Those who were in 
the infested area last 
year should be prepared to poison the 
beetle this season. Those who are near 
the infested area should be on the lookout 
for this pest, especially in gardens. The 
young larvae of the beetles feed on the 
under surface of the leaves and may do a 
great deal of damage before they are 
noticed. 


c, H, BRANNON 


Control.—Spray or dust, using one of 
the following formulas :— 

1. Calcium fluosilicate—Use only as a dust as 
follows: 

Calcium’ fluosilicate ......ceccceeees 1 part 

ee OR rs - 3 rasts 
(1 pound of calcium fluosilicate with 3 pounds 
of hydrated lime) 

Calcium fluosilicate may be applied at 
full strength with little danger of injury 
to the plants. 

2. Sodium fluosilicate—Use only as a dust as 
follows: 

Sodium fluosilicate....cccceccsvcres 1 part 

Hydrated lime ........ ences . 4 parts 
(1 pound of Sodium fluosilicate with 4 pounds 
of hydrated lime) 

The fluosilicates have come into wide 
use as insecticides and are less poisonous 
to human beings than arsenicals. 


3. Magnesium Arsenate (a) as a Spray: 
Magnesium arsenate..........+00. 1 pound 
a 2 ok’ wé aby a aan civaceeeaonee 50 gallons 

(or 1 ounce of magnesium arsenate to 3 gal- 

lons of water.) 


(b) As a dust: 


Use 1 to 5 pounds of lime to each 
pound of magnesium arsenate, depending 
on the number of beetles present. (Mag 
nesium arsenate can be bought ready 
mixed to dust on the plants.) 

5. Calcium Arsenate: (a) as a spray 


Calcium arsenate... .cccceccees M% pound 
ES SSS ee ee oe 1% pounds 
ES A eee Bor oo 50 gallons 


(or 1 ounce of calcium arsenate and 2 ounces 
of hydrated lime to 4 gallons of water.) 


(b) As a dust: 

When used as a dust not less than 5 
pounds of hydrated lime should be used 
with 1 pound of calcium arsenate. From 
1.to 4 applications may be necessary, 
according to the number of beetles pres- 
ent. In dusting or spraying care should 
be observed in applying poison to the 
under surface of the leaves. An angle 
nozzle should be used turned upward in 
spraying. and in dusting the nozzle of the 
duster should be turned sideways. Bean 
plants are very sensitive and easily in- 


jured by sprays or dusts, therefore, ex- 
treme care should be exercised in secur- 
ing the proper poison and in preparing 
sprays or dusts. 


II. The Boll Weevil 


HE boll weevil has been down but he 
is not out by a whole lot. Weather 
conditions govern the activities of the 
boll weevil. If this summer is one of 
frequent rains, we can expect severe 
weevil damage. Growers are warned that 
there are plenty of boll weevils always 
present to cause tremendous damage 
should weather conditions be favorable 
for the weevil. 
Control.—The boll weevil is controlled 
by the use of calcium arsenate as a dust. 
1. Start dusting when 10 per cent of the 
squares are punctured. 
2. Four or not more than five days later 
apply a second dusting. 
3. Four and not more than five days later 
apply the third dusting. 
4. Cease dusting until the infestation reaches 
20 per cent or more, applying one to three 
more applications as may be necessary. Apply 


5 to 7 pounds of calcium arsenate per acre. 
Apply dust when air is calm and when plants 
ire moist (which usually means from 5 to 10 
it night and from daylight until 8 in_ the 
morning.) If rain washes off the poison within 
24 hours, repeat the application at once. 

For further detailed information write 
to your agricultural experiment station 
for circulars or bulletins on fighting the 
boll weevil. 


Ill. The Cotton Flea 


HE cotton flea caused some injury 
over North Carolina last year and in 
states further south severe injury was 
experienced. Cotton growers should be 
on the lookout for this pest. It may cause 
severe injury this summer. Young squares 
are killed, and infested plants branch out 
in a peculiar manner 
Control.—Dust with superfine dusting 
sulphur. Dusting should be done at the 
same intervals the same way as in boll 
weevil control. Use 8 to 10 pounds of 
sulphur per acre. If boll weevils are 
doing damage at the same time, sulphur 
and calcium arsenate can be mixed and 
applied together in the followiny propor- 
tions :-— 


Sulphur (dusting sulphur)......... 2 parts 

Caleies GPOGRRe 6c cccncccdosiccese 1 part 
(2 pounds of sulphur with 1 pound of calcium 
arsenate) 


Apply 12 pounds of this mixture per acre. 


WHEN THE GRAHAM FAMILY IS ALL DRESSED UP 


This is W. D. Graham, North Carolina’s New “Honor Farmer,” the story of whose excellent farming was told in last week’s issue, Mrs. 


IV. Red Spider on Cotton 


ED spiders on cotton can be con- 

trolled by dusting thoroughly with 
dusting sulphur at the rate of 10 to 15 
pounds per acre. Weeds should be de- 
stroyed around the cotton field. Pull- 
ing and destroying the first plants which 
show injury, may stop the spread of red 
spiders. 


V. Tobacco Worms 


HE tobacco worm or horn worm is a 

familiar pest to most tobacco grow- 
ers. Watch the fields and if “worms” 
become numerous, use the following poi- 
son °‘-— 

Control.—Dust the tobacco with the 
“one-in-six” mixture (1 pound of Paris 
green with 5 pounds of arsenate of lead) 
using 4 to 6 pounds per acre. This “one- 
in-six” mixture can be used as a spray 
by using 2 pounds of the mixture to 50 
gallons of water. 

Tobacco budworms eat holes through 
the tips of tobacco leaves in the develop- 
ing bud of the plant. Leaves and seed 
are injured in this way. 


Control.—Use the following measures: 


1. Destroy plants in seedbeds as soon as 
possible after sufficent number have been 
taken out for use. 


2. Cut and plow under plants as soon as 
possible after harvest. 


3. As soon as plants are established in field 
apply arsenate of lead and cornmeal (1 pound 
of arsenate of lead to 75 pounds of meal or 
1 ounce to 5 pounds of meal) to the buds. Make 
applications twice a week until plants are 
topped. 


VI. Oriental Peach Moth 


rWXHIS pest is established in our peach 
growing sections. The larva, or ‘worm 
is the only stage of the insect which 
causes injury. It damages twigs and fruit 
of the peach. A peculiar thing about this 
insect is that it prefers tender twigs to 
the fruit and only attacks fruit when it 
can find no tender twigs. Infested twigs 
will show one or more wilted leaves at 
the tip. Damaged fruit is not always 
known to be infested as the larva eats 
into the fruit often through the stem, 
others enter through the side. 
Control.—There is no satisfactory con- 
trol for this pest. The larva has a pecu- 


liar habit of discarding the first few 
mouthfuls of tissue when eating into 
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raham and their ten sons and three daughters 


twigs or fruit, thus making it impossi- 
ble to poison the larvae with arsenicals. 
Plowing or cultivating in the spring to a 
depth of 4 inches may kill some larvae 
and pupae. Larvae in cocoons on the 
trunks of peach trees near the ground 
may be killed when paradichlorobenzene 
is applied to control the peach tree 
borer. 


VII. Codling Moth 


HE codling moth or “apple worm” 

causes severe damage to apples each 
year. Proper control measures will re- 
duce the moth’s ravages, but if these 
measures have-not been freely used al- 
ready, very little can be done now be- 
yond destroying or burying a foot deep 
the “drops” which contain a new crop 
of the pest. 


VIII. Colorado Potato Beetle 


OTATO beetles or potato “bugs” are 
well-known to all potato growers. 
Control.—Apply the following poison: 


Caleinm araenate 62350006 ce. 2 pounds 
Bordeaux mMixtare......cccccscse 4- 4-50 


Bordeaux Formula: 
Copper sulphate (blue stone)....4 pounds 
Stone lime (not air slaked) ....4 pounds 
Ps a Seca vorehoechss ses ¥ersene 50 gallons 
The calcium arsenate will poison the 
potato bugs and the Bordeaux will repell 
flea beetles and leaf hoppers. 
Calcium arsenate can be dusted on the 
plants with cotton dusters. 


IX. Tomato Worms 


OMATO worms are well-known pests 
to all tomato growers. 
Control.—Use the following spray or 
one of the following dusts :— 


1. Spray 
DPSS GE LOBE. <cincces vccgsensss 2 pounds 
Calcium Caseinate ...6.ccccecccced ¥% pound 
ES icp a nw cate dascnevareanrs 50 gallons 
2. Dusts: Either— 
ON ie od sink ccanarss.¥ cake 1 part 
Hey@rated Babe 6. cccccecccccscccee 20 parts 
or 
CaICINM SAPSENAS. 60.5 cccsdTercces 1 part 
PEPPER THO bas cdcscctuvivesvecs : 5 parts 


Begin treatments at the time the first 
fruit begins to form continuing at 10-day 
intervals until the fruit begins to ripen. 
Treatment should be thorough and an ef- 
fort made to direct the poison to the ter- 
minal shoot of the plant. Observations 
have shown that the worms feed to a 
large extent on the tender shoots, es- 
pecially those which bear the blossom 
stalk. 
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When 
Only The Best 
Will Do 


New standards of tire sat- 
isfaction have been set by 
the latest and greatest 
achievement of Fisk tire- 
craft, the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon. 

Built into this super- 
tire, a unique combina- 
tion of resilience, strength 
and durability, are extra 
comfort, extra safety and 
extra mileage,—super- 
service. . 

To improve the per- 
formance and appearance 
of your car, to experience 
complete tire satisfaction 
plus true tire economy, 
get the Fisk Extra Heavy 
Balloon. 


There ts a tire for every 
need, in type, size and 
price, in the Fisk line. 


**FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 
Time to Re-tire 











| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 
KNOW—By C. L. Newman 


Rapid Fire Questions and Answers 
Five Months of Roasting Ears. 

“Will garden or sweet corn grow im 
Eastern Carolina in the summer? What 
variety?” Sweet corn will grow any- 
where that field corn grows, but must 
have a deep rich soil well filled with hu- 
mus to succeed best. Stowell’s Evergreen, 
Country Gentleman, and Mammoth Su- 
gar are good varieties. Many prefer 
Stowell’s to any other. These will give 
roasting ears from June to October. 


191 
Summer Legumes in Corn. 

“Do you advise sowing cowpeas or 
soybeans broadcast when corn is laid 
by?” Yes, when a stand can be had, 
when there is enough moisture for both 
crops, and when the stand of corn is not 
too thick. It is an excellent practice to 
sow a summer legume when corn is laid 





by, but often very difficult to get a, 
growth that amounts to anything on, 


poor land. 


1919 
There Are Many Kinds of Vetch. 


“What is the plant I enclose? It is 
two feet high and my cow is greedy for 
it.’ The plant is Augusta vetch, a valu- 
able legume that has spread pretty well 
over the South. It is a good pasture 
mixture‘and should be sowed on every 
Bermuda and carpet grass pasture for 
fall, winter, and spring grazing. Sow 
four pounds of seed on top of the ground 
in late August or September, or home- 
grown seed may be sowed now. 


1749 
What Are May Peas? 


“What are May peas and where are 
they grown?” This is an unmeaning 
name wished on early English peas. 
They are ready for market or the home 
table by January in Florida, February in 
Georgia, March in South Carolina, and 
April or May in North Carolina. On 
May 16 this year 33 cars of green peas 
were shipped to market, 30 of them orig- 
inating in northeastern North Carolina. 
We had our first home-grown peas April 
24 from February planting. 


| | 
Fertilizer for Stubble Land Corn. 


“What can I add to cottonseed meal to 
make an 8-5-3 fertiliser for corn follow- 
ing barley?” Mix as follows :— 

900 pounds cottonseed meal 

900 pounds acid phosphate 

100 pounds nitrate of soda 

100 pounds muriate of potash 
This ton will analyze about 8.1-3.5-3.4 
and is to be applied before planting. 
When knee high, top-dress with nitrate 
of soda or some quick-acting source of 
nitrogen, using 200 pounds per acre. 
This will make your corn fertilizer an- 
alyze about 8-5-3. 


Pig Manure Is Rich and Valuable 


DB icons injury to the land follow the 
use of hog manure for fertilizer?” 

Hog manure is highly beneficial and 
has a plant food value of $2.29 per ton. 
Five hogs weighing 200 pounds each will 
furnish about 84 pounds per day with 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash val- 
ued at 6, 15, and 4.5 cents per pound. 
When absorbent litter is used in such 
quantity as to take up the urine then the 
value of the manure is about doubled. 
Four per cent of the phosphoric acid, 33 
per cent of the nitrogen, and 43 per cent 
of the potash in pig excrement is in the 
urine, consequently 28 per cent of the 
plant food is lost when the urine is not 
saved. According to Henry and Mor- 
rison’s Feeds and Feeding, 1,000 pounds 
(live weight) of hogs will yield annually 
excrement containing 150 pounds of ni- 
trogen, 104 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 128 pounds of potash, worth $40.24. 
The average well-fed hog voids about $8 
worth of plant food a year. Surely this 
is worth saving. 
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FACTS 


about 
used car allowances 








OST new car sales now involve the 

trading-in of a buyer’s used car. More 
and more people are asking: “Why should 
my used car seem to have several values?. .. 
Why should dealers in different makes of 
cars offer me allowances differing materi- 
ally? ... Does the largest allowance offered 
mean the best deal for me?” 


Here are basic facts: 
1 Your used car has seemingly different values because 
competitive dealers are bidding to sell you a new car. 


2 Your used car has only one fundamental basis of value: 
what the dealer who accepts it in trade can get for it in 
the used car market. 


3 > The largest trade-in allowance which is offered on your 
used car is not necessarily the best deal for you. Some- 
times it is; but sometimes it is not. 


4 An excessive allowance may mean that you are paying an 
excessive price for the new car in comparison with: its 
real value. 


5 Judge the merits of the new car in comparison with its 
price, including all delivery and finance charges. Then 
weigh any difference in allowance offered on your 
used car. 

When you are ready to trade-in your pres- 
ent car, remember that after all you are 
making a purchase and not a sale. You are 
buying a zew car and simply applying your 
present car as a credit toward the purchase 


price of the new car. 











GENERAL 
MOTORS 


2 


“4 car for every purse and purpose’ 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC : OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIR E— Electric Refrigerators 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Old Times in the South” 


Stirring Days and Incidents in the Siege of Petersburg 


os were passing so quickly and the 
crowd was so great I could not get to 
him, but just then our faithful servant, 
Becky, came by, and when I told her 
her “Marse Charlie’ had just passed, 
she went with lightning speed up an- 
other street and succeeded in flanking 
the column, rushed into the ranks, and 
seizing her young master by the hand, 
marched as far as she could with him, 
cheering him with news of home and 
dear ones. What would the Yankee 
“philanthropist” have thought, could he 
have witnessed this scene of an “op- 
pressed” slave of the South and her 
“tyrant master’ ? 

Let me relate another instance of this 
woman's fidelity and attachment to her 
owners. When we were forced to fly 
from our home, she could not be pre- 
vailed upon to seek safety with us, but 
insisted on remaining for months amid 
shot, shell, and privation to take care of 
our home and what property we had to 
leave. When the city was given up to 
the enemy, she still kept watch and 
ward over our effects, though threatened 
with death itself if she did not give 
them up. When some of our possessions 
were forced from her, she still kept an 
eye on them, and upon the first opportun- 
ity succeeded in recapturing them. All 
this she did not from fear of those who 
had owned her, but from love. 

While this slave remained to watch 
over our interests at home, the other two 
followed us into our refugee life. Even 
after they were free, one nursed our 
invalid mother tenderly, while the other 
worked out daily in order that she 
might keep her mistress in such little 
comforts and luxuries as she had been 
accustomed to and which she so much 
needed in her feeble state of health. 

Sunday, June 19, 1864. 

It has not seemed like Sunday, for the 
stillness of the holy day has been broken 
by the continuous picket firing along the 
lines, the passing of troops through the 
streets, and the confusion attendant upon 
the presence of a large army. Still the 
sweet Sabbath bells rang out, calling us 
to the sanctuary. As the shells were 
not flying up the street, my aunt and I 
ventured out to church. On our way, we 
~ heard the sound of horses, and turning 
round, saw a grand looking man riding 
up the street, escorted by a suite of 14 
officers of different grades. I knew by 
intuition that it, was our great chieftain, 
that Christian gentleman and warrior, 
General Lee. I felt indeed as if in the 
presence of royalty, for is he not crown- 
ed with that integrity, purity of charac- 
ter, and unshrinking faithfulness to duty 
that inspires a nation’s confidence. You 
could see the faces of citizens and sol- 
diers light up with new hope and cour- 
age as he rode along our streets. At 
length the cavalcade turned towards the 
church, and we knew he was bending his 
steps to the sanctuary to offer the sacri- 
fice of prayer and thanksgiving. How 
humble and devout was the demeanor of 
this great and good man, as he humbly 
knelt! General Lee shook hands with 
several of the ladies coming out of 
church, myself among the number, much 
to our great gratification. He has a beau- 
tiful eye, benevolent but very clear; a 
grand head and face, with hair and beard 
prematurely whitened. 

Thursday, June 23, 1864. 

Charlie came in from the trenches 
this morning to spend the day with us. 
He was looking weary, worn, and dusty, 
but I got him a bath and some clean 
clothes—a luxury indeed to one who for 
30 days did not take off his coat and 
had off his shoes only twice in that time. 
We managed to get up a breakfast for 
him, to which he did full justice. 

The enemy having gotten the range of 
our city, have been shelling furiously all 








WO years ago we ran as one of our “Old Times’ stories the first part 
of “Stirring Days and Incidents of the Siege of Petersburg,” promis- 


ing that the narrative would be continued. 


Time after time we have 


planned to run this second installment but always it has been crowded out. 
At last in response to requests froma number of readers, for this second 
part, we are glad to have found space and to print the story for them. 

Those who read the first installment will recall that the story was taken 
from a diary written by Mrs. E. C. Waddell in 1868, and sent to us by Mrs. 


R. P. Holt, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


It told of the family happenings and the 


fighting around Petersburg the first half of June, ending with an entry for 
Saturday, June 18, 1864, in which the writer caught one short glimpse of 
“my dear Charlie,” poor, feeble, and travel-stained, as he marched through 


the city to the front line of battle. 








day. The dreadful missiles fly over us 
like great birds with wild, rushing wings, 
bearing death and destruction in their 
flight. We hear them coming toward us, 
and can only clasp our hands in silent 
prayer, and when they pass, exclaim, 
“Thank God!” The sound of the shells 
as they make their approach sounds like 
the rushing wings of the Angel of Death, 
and when they have passed like the flut- 
tering pinions of the Angel of Mercy. 


Sunday, July 3, 1864. 

Charlie came in from camp this morn- 
ing to spend Sunday with us. Before 
church Mr. Platte came in and said he 
would hold services in the basement of 
St. Paul’s for the benefit of such soldiers 
and citizens who might venture out, but 
he would not have the chimes rung for 
fear General Lee might be tempted to 
come over from his headquarters across 
the river. It is too dangerous for him to 
be riding about the streets amid the con- 
tinuous dropping of shells. Charlie and 
I went to church in spite of shells, for 
it was communion Sunday and my dar- 
ling had not had an opportunity to par- 
take of the “Holy Eucharist” for more 
than a year. It was the most solemn 
service I ever attended. On account of 
the service no ladies ventured out, save 
Helen Starke and myself, so the congre- 
gation was composed almost entirely of 
soldiers. A deep silence pervaded the 
assembly of heroes of many battlefields, 
as they meekly sat listening. I never 
saw more earnest attention and devotion. 
And I shall never forget that' Commun- 
ion. Only bronzed, weather-beaten, war- 
worn soldiers knelt around that chancel, 
and their fine, manly voices were lifted in 
singing the psalm’ and hymns. 

Mr. Platte told me later that he had 
omitted taking up the collection as usual, 
because the congregation was composed 
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TEACHING THE TRACTOR TO “THINK” 


of soldiers who had little money to spare 
from their one great need. On removing 
che plants, which had been lying on the 
chancel, he found a hundred dollar bill, 
doubtless a thank-offering from some 
grateful heart for having been spared 
through many great dangers. 

During this service I was particularly 
attracted by the devout demeanor of a 
young officer who sat before. He was 
but a stripling in appearance, with fea- 
tures of delicate, beautiful mold. In- 
deed the face would have been almost 
too girlish but for the expression of de- 
termination about the beautiful mouth 
and the fire that seemed to slumber in 
the soft, dark eyes. I inquired who he 
was, and Charlie told me it was the gal- 
lant young colonel, “Willie”? Pegram, the 
boy artillerist. He was scarcely 22, but 
by his bravery, skill, and judgment 
he had won many laurels and had been 
promoted to the responsible position of 
colonel of the artillery. 


He was the brother of our noble young 
General John Pegram. Near the close 
of the war he married a very beautiful 
and accomplished young lady of Balti- 
more, Miss Cary. Like many others of 
the noble women of that city, she had 
devoted herself to the Southern cause, 
and by the great assistance she rendered 
had become obnoxious to the Yankee au- 
thorities. She was compelled to “run 
the blockade” and come to Richmond, 
where she was engaged in one of the de- 
partments. Toward the end of the war 
she and General Pegram were married, 
and he brought his wife to Petersburg, 
where like many of our officers’ wives, 
she lived in camp with her husband. She 
seems to have been a great acquisition 
to the little community of officers and 
their wives at her husband’s headquar- 
ters. She was not only beautiful and ae- 
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Herbert Photos, Ine. 


A Nebraska man has perfected a device that converts the farm tractor into a real hired 
hand. The contrivance steers the tractor while plowing, and;.if the tractor runs out of the 
furrow it automatically shuts off the power and so stops it before it can do any damage. 
The driver has but to steer the tractor around the field once, making a furrow, then he 
can adjust the device and go off to other chores. ; 


complished, but was always bright and 
cheerful and always contriving some 
means for making the camp a comfort 
able home for her husband. Even Ge: 

eral Lee spoke of her with warmth and 
admiration, and remarked what a gleam 
of sunshine she had been to all around 
her. 


Her term of happiness was short. On 
February 6, 1865, there was sharp fight- 
ing out near the old battleground of 
Burgess’ Mill. General Pegram’s troops 
were engaged and he left camp early for 
the field of action. Mrs. Pegram during 
the day went out on the lines where the 
sick and wounded were, to minister to 
their needs. In want of a better bandage 
she had torn up her handkerchief and 
was binding up a soldier’s bleeding hand, 
when an ambulance drove up with thie 
body of an officer who had just been 
killed. On inquiry she discovered that it 
was her own gallant young husband, wlio 
had left that morning so buoyant with 
life. 

She has spent her widowhood in Bal- 
timore, teaching school, but makes a 
yearly pilgrimage to a green mound in 
“Hollywood Cemetery” near Richmond 
where her heroic young husband lies 
peacefully sleeping. Hers seems a sad 
story, but is only one of many hundreds 
of similar stories in our stricken South 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 
AILED to De-louse Chickens.— 
I made the sad mistake of not de- 
lousing my hens and now my young 
chicks are all drooping and dying. What 
is left will be runts and culls, although 
they are fine stock. £4/G, S. 


Husband’s Life Insurance Dropped. 
—We dropped my husband’s insurance, 
when we were especially “hard up,” con- 
sequently losing all the insurance he had 
And when death came unexpectedly, as 
it has a way of doing sometimes, it de- 
prived us of the help whicly would have 
meant so much to us. It pays to borrow 
money, if necessary, to pay insurance 
premiums. That help from “Beyond the 
grave” which is what insurance means, 
is badly needed sometimes. 

ONE WHO KNOWS 

Didn’t Sow Cover Crops Thick 
Enough.—I made a great mistake when 
I sowed my cover crops, by not sowing 
them thick enough. It took just as long 
to sow and as much work and just 75 
cents or $1 in extra seed would have 
meant so much more in pasture and bene- 


fit to land. , C. 


Neglected to Mulch Strawberries.— 
Encouraged by reports of profits made 
on strawberries grown in our county 
we last year set out a large patch. Neg- 
lect to mulch them caused much of the 
fruit to be so sandy it was not saleable 
Some of our neighbors whose strawber- 
ries were heavily mulched with pure 
pine straw, made a good profit. The 
amount we lost on berries would have 
paid for mulching the bed many times 
over. MRS. IRVINGTON 

Has No Laying Pen for Turkeys.— 
Not having a laying pen for my turkeys 
has cost me many dollars worth of eggs 
each year by reason of the hens laying 
at a distance from home, where crows 
dogs, and predatory animals have always 
taken a heavy toll of the eggs. An in 
expensive pen will serve the purpose and 
is a real necessity, which I expect to 
have soon. 2 

Robbed My Farm of the Money It 
Made.—I neglected to put back into 
my farm a goodly per cent of what was 
made from it. Results: other investments 
got the money, and failed, while the farm 
became depleted and run-down. Now [| 





must build up the farm and await the 
revenue. 


MRS. M. M. 
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Gentlemen, 


C 


here is 
a smoke! 


I WANT you to meet my friend, Prince 
Albert. And what I mean by “friend” 
is friend! Why, there’s friendliness in 
the way the tidy red tin smiles down 
upon you from the dealer’s shelf. P. A.’s 
fragrance is just as friendly when you 
swing back the lid. 

Fragrance that says “Come and get 
it!” in language you can’t mistake. 
Eagerly you fill your pipe and apply the 
match or the trick lighter. That first 
wonderful whiff confirms this friend- 
stuff I’ve been telling you about. Here 
is smoking with the brakes off. 


—no other 


927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ipany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





tobacco is 


Cool as a notice to ‘Please remit.” 
Sweet as the recollection that you already 
have a receipt. Mild as winter in the 
tropics. Mild, but with that full, rich 
tobacco body that makes every pipe- 
load a smoke. Nothing else ever tasted 
just like that. 

If you have never met Prince Albert, 
you have never known pipe-joy at the 
very top notch. No matter how set you 
appear to be, I urge you to try P. A. 
I can’t talk here the way P. A. talks in 
a pipe. That’s the real test. Get going 
today with good old P. A. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


like it! 






P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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HEN the question of painting or repainting 

your house comes up, don’t be fooled by a low 
price. Remember that apple-sauce is not restricted to 
pretty parlor speeches. There's a lot of it in “cheap” 
paint. 

When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP” or any other high grade 
paint—that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exaggerated 
—unbelievable—too good to be true. 

The reason “cheap” paint can be sold at a 


You can't paint a house 





of fine old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 


always clearly printed on every can. 


What the formula test shows 
Suppose, for example, that you are buying Outside 
Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White Lead 
Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. White lead should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 
tints. It is to these paints exactly what flour 





low price 1s because it 1s low in quality—made 
of cheap or skimped materials—which smell 
and look like paint but can’t play the part 
on the house. 

If you want proof of this, insist upoa 


THERE IS 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 


is to bread. 
See how much less of this basic ingredient 
is used in the average “cheap” white paint. 
Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the 


) LEFTINTHESWP | next essential ingredient. A liberal percent- 
seeing the formula of the “cheap” paint, Neat | age of zinc oxide combined with a large 
cither on the label or in the literature of ; amount of white lead makes for a balanced 


the company. 
Then compare the materials used in mak- 
ing the “cheap” paint with the ingredients 





CAN |S EMPTY 





as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 
finish of superior wearing quality. 











THE FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 









































More than 90% of the pigment 
content of SWP Outside Gloss White 


is made up of these two important 
ingredients — white lead and zinc 
oxide. 


In the majority of ‘ esis 4 ’ white 
paints you will find only 50% or less. 


It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 
densive basic material in every can of 
SWP Outside Gloss White that gives 
this fine old paint its remarkable cov- 
ering Capacity. 


In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘balanced formula’’ of 
SWP is even more important. 

Naturally, the dark colors can con- 
tain little, if any, opaque white pig- 
ment such as white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 

That is why SWP colors are so rich, 
so permanent and so true to character. 


Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house ts assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 


Price per gallon doesn’t tell 
the cost of paint 


When you read or someone tells you 
that a “‘low price’ paint costs you 
less than SWP—that's more apple- 
sauce—unbelievable. 

The place to figure the cost of paint 
is on the wall—not in the can—by the 
job—not by the gallon. Do that and 
here is what happens: 

Each gallon of SWP, because of 
its remarkable hiding and covering 
ability, will properly 


for your house. Then get 
estimates on several ‘‘cheap”’ 
paints. Compare them. 
You will find that SWP 
House Paint costs no more 
for the amount you need 
than the cheap brands. And 
remember this: It costs just 
asmuch toapp/ythe ‘‘cheap”’ 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plain apple-sauce — every 
word of it. 

SWP with its 
materials, scientific 
grinding and mixing, 
dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossy finish. It will 
not chip, peel, chalk, 
or flake off. It weathers 
slowly. 





fine 


Years after 
““cheap”’ paint has 
literally dried up 
and blown away, 
your SWP finish 
will still show 
a serviceable film. 
And when re- 
painting zs need- 
ed, you will save 
money because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 


SWP 





often 
less than half as much per year. 


That is why costs 


Greater beauty, too 


Finally there is a richness and beau- 
ty about SWP colors that no ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint can even approach. 





beautify and protect 360 
square feet of wall (2 coats). 

The average ‘‘cheap’ 
paint, made of inferior or 


SWP covers 


They give your house a 
rich, colorful beauty that is 
always a pleasure. They are 
weather fast—and they are 


Trade-Mark 
Registered 





skimpy materials, will cover 
only 250 square feet per gal- 
lon (2 coats)—or less. 


SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But each gallon covers 
110 square feet more (2 
coats). Therefore fewer gal- 
lons are needed. 


Get an estimate on SWP 


COSTS LESS PER SQ. FOOT . 





360 SQ.FEET 
PER GALLON 
(2 COATS) 


CHEAP PAINT 
COVERS ONLY 
250 SQ.FEET 
PER GALLON 
(2 COATS) 








non-fading. 


Long after the colors of 
“cheap™’ paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 
finished with SWP shows 
practically no dimming of 
its original beauty. 


Even after several years it 
can be washed with soap 


LESS PER YEAR 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 





and water and the col- 
ors willcome up unusually 
fresh and bright. 


Call at 

“Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 
SWP House Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 
sands of dependable SWP 
dealers. Each one is ‘‘Paint Head- 
quarters’ 1n his locality. There 1s 
one near you. 





Before you let ‘‘cheap’’ paint blind 
you to real economy, get his advice 
on your paint problem. 

He will estimate your requirements 
in SWP. C ompare it with the cost of 

‘cheap’ paint. Then remember the 
greater durability of fine old SWP 
the beautiful colors that do not fade. 
Then decide. 


If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP Houschold 
Painting Guide, help on a decorative 
scheme, write us. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LESS PER JOB 
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Pillow slips are 

lovely embroidered 

in white or pastel 
shades 


OTHING could be more interesting for 

summer porch work than these useful 

articles which come stamped, ready for 
your dainty touches of hand-embroidery. The 
work goes rapidly because the designs are simple 
and stitches easy. 

Kitchen curtains No. 1642 come made up of 
white striped dimity, edged with green bindings. 
Fach curtain measures one-half yard wide by one 
yard long, with one and one-half inch heading and 
one-half inch casing. Curtains are embroidered 
in yellow, orange, green and black. 

For wear in the busy hours of the afternoon, 
Apron No. 1581, is charming in rose, blue or gold 
colored checked batiste. The design is dainty 
and effective worked in rose, blue, yellow, lavender, 
green and black. 

Apron No. 1081 gives a well-dressed look. It 
comes stamped on unbleached muslin with pockets 
stamped on fast-colored blue chambray. Em- 


the 
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broidery is in red, white, blue and black. The 
edges may be trimmed with blue edging or blue 
binding. 

Mother's problem is solved for Miss One-year- 
old by this dainty little Dress, No. 1258, which 
comes made up in peach, yellow or blue voile with 
collar and cuffs edged with narrow Val lace. 
Clever flower design on front of skirt can be emy 
broidered in less than an hour. The dress comes 
in one size only. 

Luncheon set No. 1421 includes cloth one yard 
square and four 12-inch napkins. Design 1s 
stamped on linene. Clever little baskets of blue 
gingham at sides are really pockets to tuck the 
napkins in. The set is worked in shades of rose, 
yellow, green and black. 

Runner No. 1065 is stamped on white linen 
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with edges hemstitched. Flowers are embroidered 
in shades of rose, blue, yellow, lavender; leaves 
and stems in green. 

Pillow slips No. 1775 are stamped on 42-inch 
wide tubing. Ends are hemstitched ready for 
hand-crochet edge. 

Buffet set No. 1011 is interesting in shape and 
design. It measures 45 inches, including doilies. 
Edges come hemstitched. 

Little sister will enjoy making this inexpensive 
Vanity set No. 1092 for her very own room. It 
comes stamped on white embroidery cloth. 

Details for making embroidery stitches used on 
these articles are illustrated above: a. lazy daisy; 
b. blanket; c. twisted running; d. chain; e. French 
knot. 

See another page for price list of articles. 
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UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 





By JOHN CASE 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Queen of the International 


A GAIN Bob and his two friends found 

themselves besieged by reporters, as 
had happened following the discovery of 
the hidden cave. Courage and resourceful- 
ness of the 4-H 
club members was 
pleasingly com- 
mented upon and 
when the clans of 
many states gath- 
ered for the clos- 
ing banquet State 
Leader Morton’s 
contingent was the 
center of all eyes. 
John O’Neal had 
shaken hands with 
Bob as man to man and congratulated 
him. “So you downed the dago yourself, 
eh,” O’Neal had said, “and perhaps kept 
him from getting away? Bob, you stick 
to anything you tackle like a bull pup 
does when he sets his teeth. I like the 
breed.” 


The great banquet room was filled 
with a colorful crowd. Men and women 
of high estate were there to pay tribute 
to winners in national competition. Not 
one of these fortunate individuals had 
been informed of the judge’s decisions 
and when the time for presentations came 
state delegations went wild. Joining 
heartily in the applause, Leader Morton’s 
delegation saw coveted honors for which 
they had competed slip away until awards 
were almost completed. Rose Cowan 
was almost in tears when the health 
championship which had been strongly 
counted on went to a girl from another 
state. “It’s all up to you now, Clara,” 
she said to Miss Edwards, “you and your 
Irish Rose. We're coming to the gar- 
ment club and style show championship.” 

The garment-making club work tests 
had been severe, the competition between 
state champions keen. It was known that 
Kate O’Neal had reached the finals after 
many had been eliminated and that the 
becoming frock made by her own hands 
and her grace and poise had won favor- 
able comment. But there were, older 
girls, young women who before had faced 
the acid test of championship competi- 
tion, who must be defeated. The strain 
of waiting had told upon Kate and her 
home agent friend. Kate was not her 
joyous self as they awaited the verdict. 
The honor of a great state was at stake. 


“We shall change the method of pre- 
sentation,” announced the chairman, “and 
with the state health champions who may 
now come forward we summon. those 
who have won the right to represent 
their states in the garment-making clubs 
and our International Style Show. These 
two groups represent the fairest flowers 
of young American womanhood.” 

Grace and beauty was represented, 
none more fair in all the land. But above 
all, modesty and purity was in evidence 
as the audience stood and cheered for 
minutes. The excitement of the moment 
had brought a flush to the cheek of 
Katie O’Neal, again her head had the 
proud lift of a thoroughbred as with the 





JOHN CASB 


other girls she faced the crowd. Some- 
thing tightened the throat of Robert 
Barton as he saw his friend standing 


there, so small a figure, so girlish and 
appealing but so brave. In Bob’s heart 
formed something very like a prayer 
that she might win. 

Gracious tribute was paid to the young 
women and then the chairman presented 
a judge who had been prominent in the 
garment-club work and who would an- 
nounce the award. “It was terribly dif- 
ficult to arrive at a decision,” began Mrs. 
Redman, “for all the girls were wonder- 
ful. In the final tests, however, one state 
champion stood out. Although young, she 
has poise, grace and beauty; the art of 
wearing clothes as well as making them. 
I say this in her hearing, believing that 
she is unspoiled and will remain so. The 
national champion is Katherine O’Neal 

” 


i, ae 


YP WENT the state club banner, the 
roar of a cheer led by Ross Burton 
drowning the announcer’s closing word. 
Up sprang Morton and his followers to 
shout and sing. Generously delegations 





represented by the losing contestants 
joined in the applause as the chairman 
called the new queen to his side and pre- 
sented her. Starry-eyed, lips parted, 
cheeks crimson, golden head high, Katie 
O’Neal looked down into the eyes of her 
friends and the hearts of her loved ones, 
a queen of achievement and industry. 
Mother O’Neal was sobbing happily in 
the arms of Miss Edwards, while Big 
John O'Neal, chief noise maker of the 
party, was suspiciously silent. When 
the queen came back to her loyal sub- 
jects Bob Barton’s strong hand closed 
over Kate’s small one in a clasp more 
eloquent than’ words. 


“A great bunch, these folks who run 
this show,”’ observed Ross Burton. “Real 
men and women from the secretary 
down to the last helper. Folks who take 
a real interest in us and make themselves 
one of us. My hat is off to the whole 
bunch of ’em.” The applause which fol- 
lowed this déclaration made in the pres- 
ence of Secretary Goble attested to the 
feelings of all those privileged to attend. 
Citizenship had been molded during those 
days. Even before they had left the 
banquet room leaders were planning for 
the big week now a year away. 

“We'll have a celebration when we get 
home,” Miss Edwards announced, “that 
will give folks something to talk about. 
First, for the state and county, then for 
good old Pleasant Ridge.” 

“Can't beat a Ridger,’’ roared John 
O'Neal. “T'll bet Brad Barton is at work 
on a new tune right now to help us cele- 
brate.” Ross Burton had wired news of 
the championship to his office at home 
and the telephone wires were humming 
with “party calls” in club neighborhoods. 
There would be great doings when the 
club folks returned home. 


LL Brown County had been aflame 
with enthusiasm. The O’Neals and 
Miss Edwards had not reached home 
quite as quickly through traveling over- 
land and it was Bradley Barton who, dis- 
playing latent qualities of leadership, had 
roused club folks and arranged for a 
royal reception. The astonished O’Neals 
found themselves waylaid at a town some 
miles away and escorted by a guard of 
honor to Warford where, as Ted Baldwin 
put it, there was a “hot time in the old 
town.” There Katie O'Neal received the 
homage due a real queen. Only the fact 
that there was sound sense under her 
curly golden thatch kept Kate from be- 
ing thoroughly spoiled. The county-wide 
celebration out of the way, Pleasant 
Ridge began plans for a real tribute at 
home. Nor had the achievements of 
30b Barton and his friends been lost 
sight of. Bob, Vic and Ted were to be 
hailed as worthy representatives of a 
proud community. 
3efore the O’Neal reception there had 
been a joyful family reunion in the Bar- 
ton home, the old Squire sharing to the 
full the happiness of his friends. After 
30b had recounted in full his story, had 
answered numerous questions and Father 
Barton had fondled the lost violin as if 
it had been a returned prodigal there had 
been an hour of music in which Ross 
Burton had joined. Aé the county agent 
rose to go, Bradley Barton stopped him. 
“T have something to tell my family,” 
said Barton, “which I want you to hear, 
because not only do I count you as my 
friend but as my benefactor. Had it not 
been for the inspiration that has come 
since I knew you and directly or indi- 
rectly through you, the thing that has 
happened never would have become pos- 
sible. Hear what I have to say and then 
you shall judge if I speak truth.” 


OING to another room, Father Bar- 

ton returned with a large envelope 
from which he drew a letter and an im- 
posing document. Burton and the fam- 
ily, mystified, awaited disclosures. It was 
not like Bradley Barton to play at the- 
atricals or to assume an air of mystery. 
The Old Squire chuckled appreciably as 
Barton began to read from the letter in 
his hand :— 

“Dear Mr. Barton,” began the letter, 
“it is with pleasure that we accept for 
publication your ‘Spirit of Agriculture.’ 
to be followed by ‘Plantation Days.’ 
Your March, ‘Hearts and Hands,’ is being 
arranged for band, and we believe will 


’ 





be one of the ‘hits’ of the season. We 
enclose royalty contract in duplicate and 
can assure you our best efforts in sales 
making. You can confidently look for- 
ward to a return of some hundreds of 
dollars—possibly thousands—in royalties 
for some years to come from the sale of 
these compositions and we predict now 
that your ‘Spirit of Agriculture,’ which 
undoubtedly is of great merit, shall tell 
the story of the food makers long after 
its gifted composer and its present pub- 
lishers have fulfilled their allotted tasks.” 

The room was very still as Bradley 
Barton read the concluding paragraph. 
“Evidently you have uncovered a rich 
and origmal vein of melody,” it said, 
“which we as publishers deem ourselves 
fortunate to be able to give to the world. 
Our suggestion is that you continue in 
the same environment which evidently is 
one of contentment and happiness, pro- 
ducing as inspiration provides theme and 
melody. We feel assured that not only 
can you command a comfortable income 
but render a great service to the world 
of music lovers. At your convenience 
we trust you will visit us.. It will be a 
privilege to meet one whose musical ac- 
complishments are so worth’ while. 
Faithfuily yours, 

WHITMER & SONS, 
Music Publishers.” 

Tears rained down the cheeks of 
Grace Barton, but they were tears of 
joy. Recognition had come for the knight 
of her maiden dreams* No longer a 
‘round peg in a square hole,” Bradley 
Barton, acclaimed a genius by one of the 
greatest publishers, could look the whole 
world in the face. Bob’s firm young 
hand struck his father’s in a clasp which 
carried a message of faith and pride 
from heart to heart. The little girls, 
sensing that something great and_ fine 
had come, set up a happy chatter of 
pleased anticipation. Squire Jones, with 
a suspicious huskiness, again voiced con- 
gratulations which had been extended. 
“I knew you were a genius, sah,” he said, 
“from the moment I saw the pickan- 
ninies dancin’ before this fireplace. You- 
all played the heart out of me.” 

“How did it all come about?” queried 
Ross Burton after he had warmly seconded 
the old Squire’s praise. “And why should 
you give me credit for something I 


never have done?” 


“In the first place,” answered Father 
Barton, “President James of the state 
college wrote to Whitmer’s about my 
‘Spirit of Agriculture.” They were skep- 
tical about the value of even investigat- 
ing an unknown composer but did con- 
sent to look over the score. It took our 
radio concert, though, to which all the 
Whitmers listened, to really make them 
enthusiastic. And the club march took 
‘em by storm. They expect to sell a 
hundred thousand copies of that and my 
royalty should amount to a nice sum in 


time. But of course it means little right 
now. 
“Yes,” Bradley Barton concluded, 


“you, Ross, have had much to do with 
whatever I have achieved or whatever 
success may come. We came here as a 
venture. Our first impressions’’—the 
speaker looked apologetically at Squire 
Jones— “were none too good. Discour- 
aged, despondent, I never should have 
had the heart to compose more than as 
passing fancy struck me, assuredly I 
never should have put pen to paper in 
writing down the melody of heart and 
brain. Our associations in club work, 
the influence you exerted upon. Robert 
and through him upon me changed the 
entire channel of my life. After con- 
tentment and happiness came, I conquer- 
ed the thief of procrastination and apathy 
which had robbed me of my heritage. 
I had to live up to my boy, Ross. Thank 
God that it was so.” 

“Thank God that He directed your 
steps here,” said Ross Burton reverently. 
“T am the one who is debtor, for there 
can be no finer thing than friendship, 
and I count myself fortunate to be your 
friend and Bob’s.” Burton’s hand grip- 
ped Bob’s shoulder, clear eyes looked into 
clear eyes. There are rare moments which 
make impress upon young souls. Bob 
Barton bolted for the door that sus- 
picious moisture in his eyes might not 
be seen. 
oy COURSE, you will stay on 

here,” observed the county agent. 
“This should only be the beginning of 
your work.” 


“Tf we may,” answered Barton. “This 
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Stamped for Embroidery 
Prices 

Kitchen . curtains come 59 cents 
made up of striped dimi- 
ity with edges bound in 
green bindings. 
Vanity set, comes stamp- 
ed on fine embroidery’ 
cloth. 
Child’s dress, comes made $1.25 
up, stamped on fine voile, 
in peach, yellow, or blue. 
Collar and cuffs edged 
with lace. 
Apron, stamped on good 75 cents 
quality of sheer checked 
batiste, in pink, blue, or 
gold. One size only. 
Buffet set, stamped on 50 cents 
good quality Indian head. 
Edges hemstitched. 
Luncheon set, stamped 75 cents 
on Indian head; set con- 
sists of cloth 36x36 inch- 
es and four napkins 

12x12 inches. 
Apron, stamped on un- 59 cents 
bleached muslin. Pockets 
of fast-colored blue 
chambray. One size only. 
Runner, stamped on white 50 cents 
Indian head, with edges 
hemstitched. 
Pillow case, stamped on 89 cents 
42-inch tubing, with edges 
hemstitched. 

Send orders to Handicraft Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 
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15 cents 
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1581: 
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1421: 
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has been the happiest year of our lives. 
The Squire, though, is not yet ready to 
renew our lease and, of course, it will be 
some years before we can buy, even if 
the royalty returns are as good as ex- 


pected. We hope that the Squire will _ 
decide soon.” 

“All in good time, sah, all in good 
time,” said the old man. “Remember that 


the offer of sixteen thousand dollars: still 
stands and so large a sum cannot be ig- 
nored. Your rent, sah, must be a thou- 
sand dollars to pay interest on that 
amount. Perhaps you might do better 
elsewhere.” 


As he took his leave Ross Burton medi- 
tated over a hard-heartedness of a child- 
less old man whose income without the 
farm was far more than his needs. “Un- 
grateful old wretch,” said Burton aloud, 
as his flivver plunged into the night. 
“If Bob hadn’t tackled that rum runner 
just when he did the old man’s heirs 
would be fightin’ over his will right now. 
I'll bet the Bartons stay in this commun- 
ity, anyway. The folks never will let 
‘em go. But maybe the old ,boy has 
something up his sleeve. Who knows? 
I’ll never believe that he’ll‘try and stick 
’em for a thousand.” 


The sole cloud on the Barton horizon 
was the old Squire’s obstinate refusal to 
name definite terms or even assert that 
they’ could stay on if his terms were 
met. Bob’s notes at the bank were paid, 
remainder of the rental money was as- 
sured and when the crop had been mar- 
keted and the remainder of the pigs for 
sale disposed of there would be a snug 
bank balance to start another year. Only 
the fact that as the old man had asserted 
the Bartons were “quality folks,” and de- 
spite his peculiarities had come to have 
a real affection for the old Squire, made 
it possible for them to continue to treat 
him as one of the family. The days 
passed until time for the monthly club 
meeting came when by agreement Pleas- 
ant Ridge was to have its celebration in 
honoring the style show queen and also 
balance its club records for the year’s 
work. 


“Do you-all care if I invite a friend 
from Warford to attend the club meet- 
ing?” asked the old Squire. Bob thought 
it a strange request but gave hearty ap- 
proval. Forthwith the old man ’phoned 
to Warford for a conveyance and with- 
out explanation set out for his home in 
town. Nor had he returned when the 
Bartons set out for the consolidated 
school building where the “big doings” 
were to be held. 


(Continued next week) 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 20.—In washing 
rayon articles be very careful not 

to twist or wring them. They should 
be laid flat across the line to dry. Do 
not use clothes pins. 


Tuesday, June 21. 
—Faded grass rugs 
can be painted suc- 
cessfully with shin- 
gle stains. First 
clean the rug with 
lukewarm water, 
mild soap, and a 
brush. Rinse and 
dry thoroughly. Then 
apply the stain with 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 


a stiff paint brush. 


Wednesday, June 22.—Baby should 
have his nap in the coolest place in the 
house or on the porch. Be sure he is 
protected from flies. 

Thursday, June 23-—An_ occasional 
bath with hot water and washing soda 
will help to keep the garbage can fresh 
and clean. 


Friday, June 24.—One woman makes 
fly-paper at home. She boils linseed oil 
with a little resin till it forms a stringy 
paste when cold. This she spreads on 
heavy paper, using a large brush. She 
tells us that it makes a fine trap for 
flies. 

Saturday, June 25.—Ivory jelly is a 
simple dessert the children will enjoy. 
To make it soak 1 tablespoon gelatine in 
% cup water until soft. Scald 1% cups 
milk, add, 2% tablespoons sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and soaked 
gelatine. Pour into a wet mold and chill. 
Serve with cream or fruit. 

Sunday, June 26.— 

If you think you’re beaten, you are; 

If you think you dare not, you don’t; 

If you like to win, but think you can’t, 

It’s almost certain you won’t. 

If you think you’ll lose, you’ve lost; 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a person’s will. 


KITCHEN CONTEST IN 
FLOYDADA 


“ HAT is a kitchen, Mrs. Miller?” 
asked Miss Blanche Bass, the 
county home demonstration agent. 














“One usually thinks of a kitchen as a 
room set apart for cooking.” 


“And what do you say a kitchen is?” 
said the county home demonstration 
agent, turning to another one of* the 
women in the group. 

The answer was a wry little smile and 
then an amused, “A place of drudgery.” 

“And what do you say?” persisted Miss 
Bass. 

“Oh, a place to be visited only when 
occasion demands,” said another one of 
the women half jokingly. 

“Many a true word spoken in jest,” 
said Miss Blanche, “but when you and I 
have codperated fully with the Floydada 
Chamber of Commerce in this kitchen 
improvement contest, the kitchen will be 
a place of joy instead of drudgery. The 
old idea of the kitchen will be gone for- 
ever.” 


“Who is going to take part in this con- 
test?” asked Mrs. S. H. Horne of the 
Campbell community. 


“You and every rural woman in this 
county and in the state of Texas,” was 
the reply. And so began the kitchen con- 
test in Floyd County which has already 
produced two state winners. First, Mrs. 


W. E. Miller won the blue ribbon in the 
state, and Mrs. Arthur Womack added 


to the honors by carrying off second place 
last year. This year Mrs. S. H. Horne 
and Mrs. Jim Holmes have been elected 
to enter the state contest in classes one 
and two. 

Light gray with black trimming is used 
in Mrs. Horne’s kitchen and the color 
scheme is carried out to the smallest de- 
tail. Even the linoleum in the kitchen is 
painted and varnished to match the color 
scheme. 

Mrs. Jim Holmes’ kitchen has a color 
scheme of buff, black, and green. Even 
her three chairs have cushions covered 
with green oilcloth to carry out the color 
scheme. Papering the entire kitchen 
cost only 50 cents, for common wrapping 
paper was used and tinted to harmonize 
with the remainder of the room. 


Mrs. Horne is eligible to enter class 
one in the state contest and must not 
spend more than $25 in improving her 
kitchen. So far she has not spent that 
amount and yet has one of the most 
modern kitchens in the county. She has 
running water in the kitchen, a built-in 
cabinet, a four-burner oil stove, a drop 
leaf table, high stool, wall lamps with 
good reflectors, built-in ironing board, 
hot dish holder, match box holder, and 
a wall rack for cook books and maga- 
zines. 

Mrs. Jim Holmes is in class two, be- 
ing allowed to spend as much as $50. 
She has not spent $30 as yet, however, 
and has running water, wall lamps, built- 
in ironing board, cabinet, towel racks, 
small shelf for salt, pepper, etc., drop 
leaf table with castors, and many other 
features that add to the comfort and 
convenience of the room. 

“It has taken a great deal of thought 
and much labor to scheme and create the 
beauty and conveniences in these kitch- 
ens, but it has been a great pleasure 
also,” said one of the women. 


“One of the greatest benefits to be de- 
rived from a kitchen contest,” added Miss 
Bass, “is the fact that sooner or later the 
remainder of the house is made as con- 
venient and attractive as the kitchen.” 





COTTON HOUSE-DRESS CON- 
TEST 


HE cotton house-dress contest is rap- 

idly growing and is already becom- 
ing an annual affair in the states having 
home demonstration agents. At this time 
of the year many agents are planning to 
start the contest in each of their wom- 
an’s clubs in the different communities, 
then carry it to the county and later en- 
ter the state-wide contest. 


- 





There is much to be gained by a con- 
test of this type among housewives. In 
the first place, it shows many for the 
first time what is meant by an appropri- 
ate attire for general work in and around 
the home. The house-dress is the uni- 
form of the homemaker. The suitably 
dressed woman is happier, more agree- 
able and can accomplish more than the 
carelessly dressed woman. There is noth- 
ing more cheering to the family than to 
come home and find mother attractively 
dressed in becoming attire. It need not 
be expensive or elaborate. It has been 
said, “Simplicity is the keynote of beau- 
ty,” and certainly the beauty of the 
house-dress should be in its simplicity. 


The second reason for so many house- 
dress contests is to assist in creating a 
greater demand for cotton. Every pur- 
chase of cotton will help to create a de- 
mand which will undoubtedly affect the 
price. If as many as 500 women in each 
of the 48 states, where ‘there are home 
demonstration agents, buy cotton mate- 
rial sufficient for one dress, think of the 
demand that is being made for cotton 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3063—Compose’ Theme.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch dark 
with 1% yards of 40-inch light ma- 
terial. 


3023—Smartly Simple.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 


3047—Youthful and Feminine.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 








2741—All-occasion Frock.—The pattern cuts’ 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 
50 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 20-inch contrasting, 

2820—Simply Shirred.—-The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 14 yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 1%-inch ribbon for 
tie. 

2502—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 3%-inch material. 

3045—Playtime.—The pattern cuts in sizes 
%, 1, 2, and 3 years. The 1-year size 
requires 14% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of binding. 











fabrics. Suppose four yards of material 
are used by each of these 500 women in 
the 48 states in making their house 
dresses. Ninety-six thousand yards of 
cotton cloth are demanded for this pro- 
ject alone. The women in all home dem- 
onstration clubs are learning the value of 
good fabrics and how to recognize them. 
The beauty of this demand then, is that 
the best material in color, weave, and de- 
sign that can be produced is required of 
the manufacturer. 

The third end which it is hoped will be 
attained through the house-dress contest 
is a knowledge of design and the proper 
construction of the garment. The cor- 
rect use and combination of color for 
various types, the effect of line and de- 
sign, the importance of properly placed 
trimmings are topics given special study. 

Since it is evident that there is nothing 
to be lost but much to be gained in this 
contest, it is hoped that every farm 
woman over eighteen will write her home 
demonstration agent for special informa- 
tion about the house-dress contest in her 
own county and state. 


BESS P. HODGES, 
Clothing Specialist, Little Rock, Ark. 


| DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
Getting Rid of the Ants 


“TMHAT’S really the most exasperating 
thing I ever saw,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Grayson. 

“Goodness, what’s that?” asked Mr. 
Grayson, coming out on the back porch 
to join his wife and daughter. 

“Why, I made a beautiful chocolate 
cake for the picnic and left it out here 
to cool and the ants got in it and have 
simply ruined it.” 

“Well, that is pretty bad,” sympathized 
Dad. “I don’t believe we can do much 
about the cake now but we can do some- 
thing about the ants. Where do they come 
from?” 


“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
viewing the remains of her cake discon- 
solately. 

“That’s the first thing to find out,” 
declared Dad. “If we can find their nest 
under the house or outdoors we can kil! 
most of them by drenching the place 
with kerosene. 

“Then the next thing to do is to keep 
all foods in tight containers so that they 
will not find anything to eat. Sugar and 
cereals should be put in tins or glass jars. 
And not a person must leave a crumb 
on the floor or on the shelves.” 

Mrs. Grayson laughed. “All right, 
Daddy dear, Mary can take my cake out 
to the chickens while I go with you and 
hunt the nest of these invaders. We'll 
have to eat store cookies at the picnic.” 








“That will teach us to appreciate your 
cooking even more next time,” observed 
Dad. “To continue my remarks about 
ants, we'll dust insect powder in all the 
cracks and crevices of the cupboards and 
the pantry and around the kitchen sink. 
Then if everything else fails we'll put 
some poison bait out for them.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mary. 

“Well, you make a poison syrup because 
the sweet things attract ants, you know. 
One pound of sugar with a pint of water, 
125 grains sodium arsenite, and one ounce 
of concentrated lye, boiled and strained, 
will make enough to last all summer. You 
let it cool and then soak sponges in it and 
put them in perforated tin cans. That lets 
the ants get at it but nothing else can, 
that is nothing larger. But the mixture 
is very poisonous to people and animals, 
so you children must be very, very care- 
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ful never to touch the cans or to allow 
any of your pets to come near them.” 

“T believe you’re just the smartest daddy 
in the world,” said his daughter, admir- 
ingly, and her mother nodded smiling 
agreement. 

“Well, at least I’ve been smart to make 
my family think so,” said Dad, happily. 


| | HOW MANY CAN YOU 
| ANSWER? 


a 
} ERE are 10 more questions. See 
how many you can answer without 








assistance. Answers will appear next 
week. 

1. What is the name of the property in fruit 
which makes it jelly? 


2. Who is the chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture? 

3. What is the first day of spring? 

4. Name some foods high in protein that 
are good substitutes for meat in summer. 

5. On what river is Baton Rouge? 

6. Which of our common vegetables was 
formerly called “love apple’? and raised for 
ornamental purposes only? 

7. Who is Rin-Tin-Tin? 

8. What causes prickly heat on infants? 

9. What does the name Naomi mean? 

10. What acid do oranges, grapefruit, limes, 
and lemons contain? Why are they valuable 
served as the first course at breakfast? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1. Dewberries, blackberries, raspberries. 

2. Rosa Bonheur. 

3. At the White House by Dolly Madison. 

4. They all have the first name of Mary. 

5. Ice cream made by average proportions of 
1 cup sugar and 2 eggs to 1 quart medium 
cream is higher in energy food value than 
beefsteak; 1 pound steak having 650 total 
calories while 1 pound ice cream has about 
1,254. But steak is higher in tissue building 
material, 1 pound having 428 protein calories 
while 1 pound ice cream has only 109. 

6. None of these methods is correct. In- 
stead of buttering the whole slice of bread 
at once, a small bit at a time should be brok- 
en off, laid on the plate, buttered, and eaten. 

7. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet. 

8. To prevent the sugar crystallizing. 

9. The following are rich in calcium: milk, 
cheese, eggs, vegetables, fruits. 

10. The Fanny M. Farmer Cook Book. 


DON'T ASK ME ANOTHER! | 
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if OW are the smartly groomed wom- 
en dressing their hair? 

How do they take 
care of their com- 
plexion—their hands, 
etc. ? 

What kind of hats & 
are they wearing? 

And what footwear 
do you see on Fifth 
Avenue, New York? 

What are the new 
lines in dresses and 
what lines have been 
found best for heav- 
ier figures? 

Don’t ask me. You 
will find answers to 
all your questions in 
cur new SUMMER 
Fashion Magazine. 
Send 15 cents in 
stamps or coin for your copy today, for 
the supply is limited. Address Fashion 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 











RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








Needs 


no watching 
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Put your roast or cake into the Per- 


The modern Perfection Oil 
Stove cooks merrily away 
while you do other things. 








fection Oven, your vegetables on to boil. Set the 


flames high or low to suit 
can trust them to remain 
you do other things. 


your cooking needs. You 
as you set them, while 


Have your dealer demonstrate the newest Perfection 
Oil Stoves. You can then see for yourself that they 
need no watching. One to five burner sizes. Priced 


from $7.25 to $130. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTI 


Oil Stoves & Ovens 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection 
Stoves. They are stambed with red triangles. Others will cause trouble. 






No smoke, soot, or 
odor with Perfection 
long chimney burners. 





SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 


by Absorbine without laying up 


throat is cleaned off promptlyg. J Mr. Farmer, 

















bargains for You 





horse. No blister; no pain; no 





hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 


horse book 8-S free. | 


A satisfied user says: “Colt’s knee swol- ri 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 


] They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 











and ran for two weeks. Now almost @ | 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” i | 


If you wan 





t to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 
for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 
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Write the Nearest Office 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER hunt 
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Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are dangerous. They epread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livestock 
and lowered milk production, Leading scientiste have 
made this menace the object of study. 








Now, the Rid-0-Pest C 


has 
fection of a simple prescription, 


d the per- 
cheaply and easily 
prepared at home, with which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost instantly— 
sith no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and other pests, such as chiggere, mosquitoes and 
moths, 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kills in- 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
ings are not affected by it. This prescription ie so 
powerful as a repellent that files will not come near 
stock or buildings where it has mn used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
rid your place of insect pests that we er to send 
any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
You need send no money—just your name and address 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
postman $1.00 and postage. Mix and use according to 
the simple directions, and if after thirty minutes you 
do not find the insect pests have vanished the prescrip- 
tion costs you nothing. This offer is fully guaranteed 
and is made to acquaint you with the best and cheap- 
est way of killing flies. Write 





The East’s Most Famous 


: One Horse 8}4—4 foot cut 

SIZES Two Horse 4}4, 6, 6 foot cut 

Walter A. Wood Vertical Lift Mower_No, 2 

1, Strong, sturdy construction 
forrugged£East diti 

2. Extremely light draft. 


3. Long years of service low 
Repair Costs. vent 


Mower 


<= 


A farmer wrote: *‘M 
1926 Walter Wood 
horse 6 ft. Mower runs 
so easily, Iewant to buy 
pair shafts to use in- 















4, Cutter bar follows un- a 
®. Repair parts for Walter 
evenness of ground, and i Weed invert: Reap- 


ers, Manure Spreaders 
_, and 
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THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ: | 
I OW high have you set your scout 
goal for the summer? Every ac- 
tive scout ought to pass at least two de- 
grees or if he is a Sagamore scout, be- 
gin his merit badge work. 
Aren’t there a number of other boys 
whom you know who would make good 


‘ 





scouts? Write for a batch of applica- 
tion blanks and go after them. 

Are you .planning to attend the Lone 
Scout rally in your section or attend the 
nearest Boy Scout camp? We'll be glad 
to put you in touch with the nearest 
scoutmaster, if you'd like to attend one 
of the Boy Scout camps. 

Mississippi Valley Boy Scouts weren't 
idle when the floods hit their homes and 
their communities. Reports say they did 
heroic work. You can’t beat an active 
scout for doing good turns. What have 
you been doing in your community? 

And you fellows who have been en- 
rolled for a year don't forget to reregis- 
ter. The fee is 50 cents. Remember, 
you now get a year’s subscription to 
Lone Scout as a regular part of your 
reregistration fee. 








& 
a) 4% < 


Walter A. Wood Mowing Machine Division of 
BatemanBrothers,Inc.Dept.D, Hoosick Falls,N.¥, 
aE tiara 















The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 


at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
. For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 





SEND FOR THIS 


Erie Stillson 
Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench 
to have around the house. It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable 
with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take 4 to 1% 
inch pipe. It is a particularly 
useful article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted nuts 
etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you will 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 











Now! 


Erie Stillson Wrench 


Sent Postpaid) 


For Only 


$9 .25 


and 
The Progressive Farmer 


Three Years 


Send order and remittance to 





| __THE RALLY’S COMING | 


ORTH Carolina scouts, there will 

be a Lone Scout rally at Davis 
Park, South Gastonia, N. C., July 16-17. 
Athletic events, sports, and a few talks 
will come on Saturday afternoon. A big 
chicken dinner, lemonade, and refresh- 
ments will also be served Saturday after- 
noon. Sunday morning we will assem- 
ble for our big pow-wow, etc. 

A charge of 50 cents for each scout 
attending will be necessary to help pay 
expenses of the rally. It is hoped that 
each scout will have his rally dues in the 
hands of Lawrence McCall, East Gas- 
tonia, N. C., by July 4, so we can tell 
just how many scouts to prepare for. 
Each scout is requested to bring blanket, 
bathing suit, one plate, one cup, knife 
and fork. In other words come prepared 
to spend one night in camp. 








Come on, brother scouts, and _ let’s 
make this rally a great success. 


LAWRENCE McCALL, GC (7). 











AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


EAR UNCLE P. F: I just thought I’d 

drop you a line and also a four bit piece 
for my reregistration fee and subscription to 
the new Lone Scout. I dropped out of active 
scouting for a while but am taking time 
to show that I still have the old spirit al- 
though I am now trying to pull a livelihood 
from the grasp of the cruel world, under my 
own steam. That requirement that all active 
scouts take the official organ is going to be 
an elixir of life to our dear old organization. 
Lone Scouting will prosper now as in the 
good old days.—G. L. Clark, LSC, LSD. (5) 
Box 560, Florence, S. C. 


I have set my aim to pass all my degrees 
by Christmas. We now heve sixteen mem- 


bers of the Hustling Mail Tribe in nine 
states. I am going to win one of those 
medals the Hustling Mail Tribe is giving 


away monthly. Watch me climb the ladder 
step by step, until I reach the top, as after 
school stops will be-a good time to get new 
members and that.igs what counts.—Albert L. 
Phelps, (3) Supply, N.C. 

Now here’s a coming booster South Caro- 
lina is going to be proud of, Woodrow A. 
Boyen, Eastover, C. Woodrow has already 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. | 
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enrolled himself. and writes, “I have been; 





trying to get up a scout club.in the com- 
munity around Eastover for the last three 
years. I have eight boys who, I think, will 
join. In 1926 the boys elected me as patrol 
leader of lower Richland but as our leader 
did not serve, we went down.” Success to 
you, old scout. 


Lone Scout Weldon Miller, Douglasville, 
Ga., is boosting an Edwin Reed Memorial 
Fund, and already has $15 in contributions. 
All old timers remember ‘“‘Edree,” scoutdom’s 
greatest booster, and doubtless mahy of the 
younger scouts have heard of his scout work. 
He was killed in an automobile accident just 
when he was at the height of his scout 
career. Scouts, if you haven’t contributed to 
the fund, Scout Miller will be glad to get a 
contribution from you. 

Lone Scout Philip Deel, Jones, Va. would 
like very much to hear from brother scouts. 
He lives a long way out in the country where 
there aren’t many other boys. 

Glen T. Hickman has been admitted to the 
Grand Council as No. 687. And he only lacks 
a few points of having his bronze merit medal. 
Some speed, eh? 

“I am a patrol leader of the Wolf Patrol, 
Troop No. 1. I have a fine bunch of boys in 
my patrol. I would like to hear from other 
scouts.”—Herman Humphress, Corbin, Ky. 





| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 





F A dog should lose his tail where would 

he get another? 

2. What is the most affectionate thing in a 
drug store? 

3. Why is the world like a slate? 

4. What is the center of gravity? 

5. What belongs to you and is used more 
by your friends than by you? 


ANSWERS 


1, At any store where they do retail busi- 
ness. 

2. Adhesive 
to us. 

3. Because the children of men do multiply 
thereon. 

4. The Es 

5. Your name. 


tape; it becomes so attached 


letter 





| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“It Is Them” 


HE most common mistakes I hear 
made in English are: “It is them,” 
“It was her,” “It is him.” The verb to 
be in all forms other than the infinitive 
should be followed by the nominative 





How to Become a Lone Scout 
ILL out the application blank at 
the bottom of this page, and send 

it, with the 50 cents membership fee, 

to The Progressive Farmer Tribe of 

Lone Scouts. This fee 

covers one year’s 

membership as a Lone 

Scout, the new en- 

graved membership 

certificate, and one 
year’s subscription to 
the new magazine, 





MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE The Lone Scout. 


2. Take the scout oath in the pres- 
ence of your parents or an adult. 

3. Study the Lone Scout Handbook 
and be a wide-awake, growing scout 
from the very beginning. 

4. Find other boys, get them to 
join, and then form a Lone Scout 
tribe and select a Tribe Guide. 











case. Thus we should say, “It is they,” 
“It was she,” “It is he.” The following 
sentences are correct: It was I who did 
it; It was he who came late; It was she 


who did the deed. ALTHEA KEATON. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—And how many of our 
young folks are guilty of saying, “It is 


me”? That’s one of the most common 
mistakes we hear. We should say, “It 
is L” 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—$Wishers ‘Syndicate 











“T didn’t do nothin’ bad to be sent to 
bed for. I was just showin’ Sister's 
beau how she acts when Mama wants 
her to wash the dishes.” 

“The reason I’ve got new pants is be- 
cause I had some matches in my hip 
pocket when Papa licked me.” 








tion. 
any white boy nine years old or older. 


military service at any time.) 


Name 


Nationality... cccccccccccccccccccccccesece 


Street No.... 


fill in the following blank: 
Name of Organizer......... 
Name of Tribe..... snanaaeen>e 


Address 


LONE SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, 
which I have read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1)To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enciosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official 
Lone Scout publication; and to all privileges of the Lone Scout organiza- 
(Membership in the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, is open to 
Membership does not call a boy away from 
home, does not compel him to buy any scouting goods unless he wishes, does not 
make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable to 


POU URE OU EEOC ECCS OC COCCOCOCOCOOCCeer ES Poe eee POCO OSOUCSCOOCOCOOO OOO Seer) seeececeeeeeserte 


(Print your name and address plainly) 


ORNS. ccncnancsceseceseecasas 


cececccesecdenncedbeseseseces Be Mh BOMecccccccccscteccsccattcd sits Mu@uesccsecesees 
DOPE ccissees cocccneceucccccecocese COMRCMccccccececoseccesceoscecoceccs 
Secured by .....ccccccccccccccccsevccccesseccsesssssseseeseesssessessssesesesssessssseseeseseser® 


If this application is sent in by a scout who is organizing a local tribe, he should 


se eeeeeeseseeeseseeee 


- Number in Tribe.... 


POPUP TUCTOOCOOOOOOOOOC OCC OSCE eee eee) Seer eeereneee POeeUERETOCOCSSOOCOC OO 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Ly SA OP Sa wae oline a ae 


This 


AGOncescccccccecesse® 


State. .ccccccccccceses: 


Pee e ee eererreereeeeeeere se eeeeeeeeeeeeaaeeseeer® 
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June 18, 1927 
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FRICK Threshers 


20 x 34 - inch 
24 x 42 - inch 
28 x 48 - inch 


The 20-inch size for Fordson or 
other small tractors; the 24x42- 
inch thresher for 15-30 Tractors, 
and the 28x48-inch thresher is suit- 
able for larger tractors. 

Each thresher as ‘perfect as me- 
chanical skill can produce. 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it 
will satisfy you and your cus- 
tomers. 

Complete detailed information, 
prices and terms gladly given. 


Write to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 























Cuts Corn Borer 


into VPAMUL im 10-115 







4 knives 
insure 
exter- 
mina- 
tion 





ROSS 
Ensilage Cutter 


All steef construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles—light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes:* ‘Your 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter ts the easiest running machine 











1 have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
jive silos and only trouble was getting enough 
corn to cutter.” Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 





The famous ty SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say."’ 











The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
372 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Cribs — Brooder Houses — Garages — Mills 














»Clemson College, 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 8, 1927, beginning at 9 A. M., by 
each County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. These scholarships will be open 
to young men sixteen years of age or 
over, who desire to pursue courses in 
Agriculture and Textiles. Scholarships 
are awarded by the State Department 
ef Education on the recommendation 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 

* Registrar for information and applica- 

tion blanks before the time of the ex- 

aminations. Successful applicants must 

meet fully the requirements for admis- | 
sion. 

Each scholarship is worth $100.00 and 
free tuition, which is $40.00 additional. 
Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. T. C.—is of 
financial assistance. 


- 


These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 











Clemson College, S. C. Vp 
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~and a Toy 

Write quick for new proposition, We 
r $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coseh® for demonstrating and taking | 
Orders for Comer All-Weather 
Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. R-22, Dayton, Ohio 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 














THE NATURE LOVERS 


BY CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


Facts About the Moon 


EAUTIFUL as our moon is to us, it 
is but a dead world, circling around 
our earth, with one side always towards 
us. We do not know what is on the other 
side. Like our 
earth and the plan- 
ets, the moon shines 
by reflected light 
from the sun. It 
is about a fourth 
the size of our 
earth. 

The Moon’s Sur- 
face.—As seen 
from the earth, 
the surface of the 
moon shows dark 
and light places. Early astronomers be- 
lieved the dark places were oceans and 
lakes, and that the light places were land. 
When I was a child no one ever told me 
or taught me about the moon, and I 
imagined the darker outlines resembled 
those of our continents, and I firmly be- 
lieved they were the shadows of the 
Americas, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
But now astronomers know that these 
light and dark places are mountains and 
areas of rocks, some light, some dark. 











MRS. GREEN 


Astronomers say there is no water on | 


the moon, no air, no atmosphere—and 
so, of course, no life, neither animal nor 
vegetable. Through the telescope the 
moon presents a desolate appearance—a 
surface of naked, barren rock. There are 
vast mountains, much, much higher than 
the highest mountains on our earth. 
These mountains cast great shadows. 


| Some of the mountains are so tall and 
| steep they could not be climbed. Some 


of them are circular and are called craters. 
Sometimes these craters are 8 and 10 
miles in diameter—some even a hundred 
miles across. 


Through a pair of field glasses one 
can get a much better conception of the 
moon as a sphere, and the larger craters 
can be seen. 


What Sort of Weather Does the 
Moon Have?—Because there is no at- 
mosphere on the moon, there is no sound. 
A whole mountain range could be dyna- 
mited away, and not a sound would be 
heard! The days on the moon would 
be unbearably hot in the heat of the sun, 
the thermometer would stand at 500 de- 
grees above zero, while at night, or in a 
shadow, it would be 250 below zero! 


Again, because of the lack of atmos- 
phere, the moon is constantly being bat- 


| tered by meteorites, which pelt into it by 


the millions—as there is no air to set 
them afire and make them into harmless 
shooting stars, burning up before they 
strike. Our own atmosphere saves us 
from a like bombardment. Prof. New- 
ton estimates that the earth meets seven 
million meteorites every 24 hours. 


Lifeless Desolation.—Think what it | 


would mean to live where there was no 
atmosphere—but then one could not live, 
neither could a plant nor animal. There 
would be no beautiful sunsets to be seen 


| from the moon, as there are no air 
| prisms to separate the rays of light and 


no clouds to reflect them. One could not 
look towards the sun, as, with no atmos- 
phere to act as a veil; one would be 
blinded. There would be no beautiful 
blue in the sky, as there is no atmosphere 
to sift out the other rays of light, there 
would be only a sky black as midnight. 


Truly distance lends enchantment—to 
the Moon. 


THE MOON, A DEAD WORLD 
White in her woven shroud, 
Silent she lies, 
Deaf to the trumpets loud 
Blown through the skies; 
Never a sound can mar 
Her slumber long: 
She is a faded star— 
A finished song! 


—Shermaa, 














from fifteen to thirty tons. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





McCormick -Deering 





PRESSES 


Do Important Work Well! 


A McCormick-Deering hay press, horse or power, will 
yield you full returns from your power and labor. And 
after you have multiplied the profits on your own hay 
crop by its use, you can fill in the late summer and fall 
months profitably, baling hay and straw for others. Some 
farmers say they have paid for their presses in thirty 
days, baling for their neighbors. 


McCormick-Deering horse hay presses are made in three 
sizes, 14 x 18, 16 x 18, and 17 x 22, with capacities of 
from six to fifteen tons a day; power presses in the same 
three sizes, two of which can be furnished with 6 h. p. 
engine mounted on the frame of the press. 


sizes can be operated with a tractor. Capacities range 


See the local McCormick-Deering dealer for complete details. 


INTERNATIONAL HarRvVESTER ComPANY 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 








All three 





















. 
The LANE. asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
chinery. Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Distributed by 

Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh, N. & 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 


Free Booklet on 


*‘ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 
We Also Sell 


Butter Boxes 


No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 


this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
lasting. Send for sample. 





you less O80, most wood shingles. Send for 





aging AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
VERED. 







AW att MES Ah 
es 

FOR NEW HOUSES 
CAN BE NAILED 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


00D SHINGLES we aa 5 t risk wood shingles, ** says | SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
ILLBURN @ | Mr. J. P. Artiey. “Sparks Set | pore goo, jall about Roofing and Siding and 

gives valuable building information, 
house burned and I lost all I had in the | Write ine for your free copy. 


e just about enough 
roofing to fill orders, at our 
speee cut prices, for the next 
have to raise our prices. 
ree samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
derstand why it has such a reputation for] or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the a freight 
WOOD SHINGLES BIG ROOFING FACTORY—| keep in your own 
TO YOU. So our roofing costs | would get. ress 


been looking for.’”” You} 39 days— 
will say when you see} Send ‘feday. fer. big 


house. My new house has an **Everwear’’ Steel 

Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ py! FOR 
*EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING] ‘‘Just the Roofing I have REE SAMPLES 
CAN'T BURN 

ocket the soetits others 


free samples— oday-—and see the NEW LOCK Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 





paid. And 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News You Want to Know 





LATE NORTH CAROLINA - 
FARM NEWS 


FARMERS’ Mutual Exchange was 
recently organized by 20 farmers of 
the Jackson Springs community in Moore 
County. 


Their purpose is to develop 
group marketing of 
produce and group pur- 
chasing of supplies and 
equipment. The _ ex- 
change plans to meet 
at the local school 
house twice a 
month. 





Grade-A Farmers Organize in Hert- 
ford.—The Farmers-Atlantic Bank of 
Ahoskie tendered a banquet recently to 
the farm leaders of Hertford County 
who have been awarded the Grade-A 
certificate by the State College of Agri- 
culture. County Agent C. A. Rose pre- 
sided and outlined a program of farm 
activity for the county. V. D. Strick- 
land, vice-president of the bank, in a 
short talk advocated the formation of a 
club by the Grade-A farmers present. 
B. N. Sykes, of Harrellsville, J. T. Par- 
ker and Arba Godwin were appointed a 
committee to perfect such an organiza- 
tion. 


Swine Feeders Organize in Pender.— 
Successful swine feeding demonstrations 
in Pender County for the past two years 
have resulted in the formation of the 
first Swine Feeders’ Association in North 
Carolina. W. W. Shay spent two days 
recently with County Agent W. H. Rob- 
bins aiding with the organization work. 
Pender farmers have been buying all of 
their commercial feeds by codperative 
action, but they felt that there was need 
of an organization to handle the business 
more efficiently. 


Summer Courses in Cotton Classing. 
—These will be again offered cotton 
dealers, brokers, and manufacturers by 
the State College Summer School. The 
course began June 13 and_ will last 
through July 22. Separate courses are 
arranged for expert classers and those 
who are just beginning. The work is 
under the direction of W. H. Darst and 
J. B. Cotner of the agronomy depart- 
ment. 


Schmidt Finds Superior Strain of 
Iceberg Lettuce.—Strain No. 5084 of 
the Iceberg type of lettuce has been dis- 
covered by Robert Schmidt, vegetable 
research specialist for the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, to be ideally 
suited to conditions in Eastern North 
Carolina. Practical abandonment of the 
Big Boston types by the trade had dealt 
the growers of that section a hard blow. 
The demand was for Iceberg lettuce 
and it seemed impossible to make this 
type produce in Eastern North Carolina 
the usual hard heads that it does under 
California conditions. After consider- 
able research, Mr. Schmidt has found 
one strain that meets all requirements 
and finds favor on the Eastern markets. 


News Briefs Bunched.—Tests near 
McBee, S. C., show that some European 
grapes (on which California has an 
American monopoly) do well in that sec- 
tion. The Seaboard Air Line Railway is 
back of a movement for growing these 
European varieties in the Sandhill sec- 
tion... . The Guilford County Cow- 
testing Association is the name of the 
second one in that county. The older 
one is called the Piedmont. The new 
association has about 20 members, own- 
ing about 650 dairy cattle, and their 
testing will be done by J. W. Temple, a 
State College student.... The farm 
women of Davidson, Rowan, Iredell, and 
Davie counties will héld an encampment 
June 28-July 1 at the Reynolds-Lybrook 
Farm in Davie. Home agents and club 
leaders of the four counties will prepare 
the oregram. |i) 


Boys’ and Girls’ Short Course, July 
11-16.— Between 500 and 700 young 
farm folks of North Carolina are ex- 
pected to assemble at the North Carolina 
State College during the week of July 11 
to 16 for the annual state short course 
and conference. Expenses of 28 girls 
and 15 boys will be paid from a fund of 
$300 donated by the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Other young people will be sent 
as delegates by their home clubs while 
some will pay their own way to attend 
the short course. A program of recre- 
ation and instruction is now being pre- 
pared by L. R. Harrill, club leader, and 
Miss Maude Wallace, assistant state 
home agent. 

Bladen Provides Summer Camp for 
Clubsters.— A permanent camp at 
White Lake for the club members of 
Bladen County has been made possible 
by recent action of the county commis- 
sioners. Some time ago, the commission- 
ers donated several acres fronting 240 
feet on White Lake to County Agent 
J. R. Powell for use in the club work of 
the county. At the same time $300 was 
appropriated to be used in making the 
grounds habitable. 





ae 
OLLOWING are the directors of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation who have just been chosen :— 
First District.—W. A. Pierce, Weldon. 
Second District.—Ben. F. Shelton, Speed. 
Third District—John T. Thorne, Farmville. 
Fourth District.—E. A. Stevens, Goldsboro. 
Fifth District.—J. W. Stephenson, Smithfield 


Sixth District.—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Seventh District.—J. A. Turlington, Salem- 





burg. 

Eighth District.—A. McEachern, Raeford. 
Ninth District.—W. H. Liles, Wadesboro. 
Tenth District—M. S. Rudisill, Crouse. 
Public Director.—Dr. G. M. Pate, Rowland. 


All the directors served last year ex- 
cept Messrs. Liles and Rudisill. More 
members voted in this year’s election 
than in any previous election since the 
first year. 


"LIVE VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 





Reine 24th annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Farmers’ Institute will be at 
Blacksburg, August 3 to 5. The program 
will be announced at an early date. Many 
farmers now attend 
the institute with 
their families as a 
part of the annual 
vacation. When 
driving to and from 
Blacksburg they have 
an opportunity to 
observe the various 
along the _ routes. 





farming practices 
Farmers from eastern Virginia usually 
tour the famous Shenandoah Valley, one 
of the finest farming districts in the en- 
tire country. 


A Champion Jersey Herd—Mr. F. 
D. Owsley of Tiverton Farms, near 
Greenwood, Albemarle County, Virginia, 
has the highest producing herd of Jer- 
sey cows in the United States, according 
to the records of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. There are 40 -cows in the 
herd. Of these, 24 were milked in March, 
when the herd made the highest record 
ever known for milk and butterfat per 
cow. Majesty's Lady Veaverdale estab- 
lished a new senior two-year-old record 
for Virginia, producing 728.12 pounds of 
fat and 13,272 pounds of milk in 365 
days. 


For a Laying Contest at Blacksburg. 
—An effort is being made to raise about 
$30,000 by voluntary subscription for an 
egg-laying contest at Blacksburg under 
the supervision of the College and Ex- 
periment Station. Such a contest will be 
of great benefit to the industry at this 
time, when every effort is being made to 
increase the production of eggs per hen. 


There are some flocks in the state that 
will average 200 eggs per hen a year, but 
the average of all hens is still very low. 
Hampton Institute has a hen that has 
averaged more than 300 eggs a year. 
Prof. A. L. Dean, poultry husbandman, 
says the best way to reduce the cost of 
producing eggs is to improve the average 
yield per hen. 

Best Ways to Ship Produce. — The 
State Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently compiled a list of all commission 
merchants who have registered and given 
bond of $2,500 in accordance with the 
Virginia law. Commissioner Geo. W. 
Koiner urges farmers to ship only to 
registered merchants. A list will be fur- 
nished on request. In order to avoid 
losses, Mr. Koiner has compiled some 
valuable suggestions which all shippers 
of poultry, fruit, and vegetables should 
observe. Among the most important of 
these suggestions are the following :— 

1. Avoid shipments that will arrive on Sat- 
urday, Sunday or holidays. 


2. Ship only good produce, well packed, and 
plainly marked with the names and address 
of the shipper and to whom shipped. 


3. Produce sold by weight should be weighed 
before packing, and record kept. 


4. Mark all commission shipments ‘‘To be 
sold on commission.” 

5. Report promptly to commissioner of 
Agriculture, Richmond, Va., any dispute or 
delay in settlement. 

Agricultural Business Organizations 
in Virginia.—A list of these has been 
made by the Division of Markets. Ac- 
cording to the activities, these organiza- 
tions are classified as follows: dairy cat- 
tle, Holstein, Jersey and Guernsey; dairy, 
creamery and cheese associations; cow 
testing associations; codperative livestock 
shipping associations; livestock improve- 
ment associations; beef cattle; swine, 
Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, 
and Hampshire; wool: poultry; fruit 
and vegetable; soybean seed; bee keep- 
ers: peanut; and managers of Farmers’ 
Union Exchanges and Farm Bureaus. 
Copies of these lists can be obtained 
from the Division of Markets, 1030 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 


Inspection of Truck Crops Self- 
suppo:'ting. — Judging from the large 
number of contracts that shippers of 
vegetables have made with the Division 
of Markets a larger percentage of this 
year’s potato crop will be Federal-State 
inspected than ever before. Inspection 
of spinach and hotbed products has been 
going on in the Norfolk section for sev- 
eral weeks. Cabbage is also being in- 
spected. The inspection service is prac- 
tically self supporting as the shippers 
pay small fees for each car inspected. 

Orderly Coédperative Marketing of 
Lambs.— The~ movement of spring 
lambs from Virginia started earlier this 
season than usual and the lambs are 
larger and have a better finish than last 
year. Prices for May shipments were 
very good and some growers received as 
high as 17 cents per pound. Every ef- 
fort is being made, to avoid heavy ship- 
ments at one time in order that the mar- 
keting season may be lengthened and an 
even supply be shipped. The Livestock 
Coéperative Marketing Association which 
is now operating in nine counties of 
Southwest Virginia is exerting consider- 
able influence in the more orderly mar- 
keting of lambs this season. 





' PRIZE WINNERS IN BIRD CAL- | 
| ENDAR CONTEST | 


. 





HE Bird Calendar Contest announced 

in our “Nature Lovers” column of 

January 22 brought some particularly in- 

teresting and attractively kept records. 
Three prizes were offered :— . 

1. For the best calendar by a farm woman— 


A pair of field glasses given by The Progres- 
sive Farmer 


2. For the best calendar by a farm boy— 
A copy of “The Water and Game Bird Guide.” 


3. For the best calendar by a farm girl— 
A copy of “The Land Bird Guide.”’ 

30th of these bird book prizes were do- 
nated by the publishers, Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Garden City, N. Y., who 
thus signified their interest in the contest 

The winners to whom these prizes have 
been sent are as follows :— 

Prize for farm woman: Mrs. J. H. Slagle, 
Macon County, N. C. 


Prize for farm boy: James Wilie, Ruther- 
ford County, N. C. 


Prize for farm girl: Miss Nancy Evans, 
Campbell County, Va. 

For the exceptional interest and keen 
observation indicated by the calendars they 
submitted, special mention is merited by 
Katherine deWitt Vallatton, of Polk 
County, N. C.; Mae Seagroves, Moore 
County, N. C.; and Mrs. Ariel Hilton, 
Derchester County, S. C. 





|S. C. CLUBSTERS VISIT THE | 
| PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TERRY Hammond, of Lancaster 

County, and Leon Clayton, of Pick- 
ens County, the two club boys who 
represent South Carolina at the Nat- 
ional 4-H Club Camp 
at Washington, June 
16-22, came by Ra- 
leigh last week on 
purpose to see The 
Progressive Farmer 
and we were de- 
lighted to see these 
two fine young fel- 
lows and get ac- 
quainted with them. 











FERRY HAMMOND 


Ferry Hammond has six years of fine 
club work and resultant training to his 
credit, and now that he has passed the 
age for club membership, he is returning 
service and benefits by acting as a com- 
munity club leader. His impressive 
record may be summed up thus :— 

1. Club member continuously since early 
1921. 

2. He has used continuously the same brood 
sow which has farrowed 118 pigs that returned 


him over $1,000 and won county prizes three 
years. 

3. He won the state livestock judging con- 
test in 1926, 

4. He was elected state president of boys’ 
club short course at Clemson College in 1925. 


5. He made net profits totaling $606.68 in six 
years, or over $100 yearly on his club ven- 


tures, — 


Leon Clayton, out of the hills of Pick- 
ens County, has been in club work three 
years and is now en- 
rolled for a fourth 
year. In these three 
years he has to his 
credit :— 

1 County prizes on 
his pullets all three 
years. 

2. First four places on 
pullets at the _ state 
Fair in 1926. 

LEON CLAYTON 3. Member of state 


: poultry and state live- 
stock judging teams in 1926. 
4. Total profits of $256.26 on club work pro- 
jects, or $118.75 average per year. 
5. A go-to-college resolution and a go-to- 
college fund both resulting from club work. 





We shall let Leon himself tell why he 
is “a booster for club work” and how it 
has benefited him as follows :— 


“Our county agent always insisted very 
much that we carry out our work which 
we had begun. So I made as my motto 
‘Stickability.. Our club meetings and 
our encampments at Rocky Bottom and 
Clemson College were of a great help 
and inspiration to me, by hearing the 
splendid talks from our county and state 
leaders and also other local and state 
workers. After joining and completing 
the 4-H Club work the first year, I could 
find no other organization of boys and 
girls that would help me as much, so | 
also joined the club in 1925, 1926, and 
1927. I shall always be a booster for 
club work, as it has not only been the 
means of saving my first money for a 
college education, but has given me 
higher ideals and caused me to have a 
real purpose in life.” 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











Selling Southern Peaches 


EORGIA is the largest shipper of 
fresh peaches in the United States. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Tennessee, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina are, how- 
ever, states with im- 
portant commercial 
interests in the 
Southern peach deal. 
Taking Georgia as 

a whole, with about 
1,500 peach grow- 
ers and a potential 
production of 20,000 
cars, the selling has 
been full of com- 
plexities. It is often difficult for the 
outsider or the new grower to make 
heads or tails out of the practices in use. 
The Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange 
has been the largest single factor in the 
selling, having more than half of the 
peach growers as members. This co- 
Operative makes contractal arrangements 
with commission men in the principal 
markets of the country for handling its 
members’ peaches on consignment; it 
also negotiates out and out shipping point 
sales for individual members. It does 
not pool its members’ crops. When a 
member’s peaches are consigned the com- 





<& 


J. W. FIROR 


“mission merchants make returns direct 


to the individual shippers, each car or lot 
standing alone. In doing this the com- 
mission merchants deduct from the gross 
sales, the freight, extras, like hauling 
when needed, and the fixed commis- 
sions in percentage agreed to when 
arrangements were made by the exchange. 
Then the commission merchants send to 
the exchange a portion of this commis- 
sion charge, as agreed to. 


When the exchange arranges for a 
sale of an entire crop of one of its 
members, the member pays the exchange 
a percentage of the sale price. These 
sales of whole crops are usually made 
before the peaches mature. 


In addition to these services the ex- 
change maintains community organiza- 
tions for loading, checking, inspecting, 
keeping members advised as to markets, 
and for traffic supervision. 


A small percentage of the peach grow- 
ers consign their fruit to commission 
merchants year after year. Personal con- 
tacts between growers who do this and 
these commission merchants have been 
made. 


Up to and including the season of 1926, 
several thousand cars of peaches were 
under a five-year contract to a large dis- 
tributor. The basic price on these peaches 
was $1.25 a crate or bushel basket. The 
distributor sold them through brokers 
and other connections on an f. o. b., us- 
ual terms basis. In addition to guaran- 
teeing the minimum of $1.25 a package 
on cars at shipping points, this distribu- 
tor also agreed to divide with the ship- 
pers a portion of the average selling 
Price if it exceeded $1.40 a crate or bas- 
ket at shipping points. This plan worked 
Satisfactorily to the growers in 1922, 1923, 
and 1925, but during the low markets of 
1924 and 1926 the minimum price was 
sadjusted to a much lower basis. 


Each year many large produce dealers 
send representatives to Georgia who buy 
from independent growers and codpera- 
tive members, from day to day, ‘‘cash 
track.” As cars are loaded by orchard- 
ists, they are examined by these track 
buyers, offers made, and when accepted 
by growers payment is made and the 
Marketing, as far as the peach producer 
1S Concerned, ends. 


A few growers are alsc distributors, 
Quoting their cars to ‘buyers in terminal 
Markets and. when orders are received, 






collecting for the cars through drafts 
sent by the local banks to the banks in 
these terminal markets. 


All in all the selling of Georgia peaches 
has lacked the control of a general plan, 
but on the other hand has possessed op- 
portunities for the skilled marketing man 
whether he was a grower, a speculator, a 
commission merchant, a manager of a 
cooperative, or a professional distributor. 


Know This Term—*‘Produce 
; Broker” 


SELLING broker operates in the 

name of the shipper, whether that 
shipper is producer, speculator, or dis- 
tributor. The shipper gives him quota- 
tions on the commodity to be sold. The 
broker in a terminal market solicits 
orders from produce merchants. When 
orders are received by the broker they 
are wired to the shipper. To complete 
the sales the shippers confirm these or- 
ders direct with the produce merchants 
and bill the commodity to them, not to 
the broker. The broker receives an 
agreed to brokerage usually $15 to $20 
a car for his services or five cents a 
package for peaches, and similar prod- 
ucts. The shippers pay this brokerage. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Protecting Baby Against Diarrhea 
and Dysentery 


IARRHEA and dysentery are dis- 

eases of hot weather. Of course, 
people have these disorders in winter, but 
they are nevertheless to a large extent 
summer diseases. Ba- 
bies that are breast 
fed, living under 
good sanitary condi- 
tions, and free 
from flies, are prac- 
tically free from 
diarrhea and dysen- 
tery. Babies that are 
artificially fed and 
those breast-fed ba- 
bies that are having 
other food added to breast feeding are 
more subject to diarrhea and dysentery. 
3abies that are being weaned and for 
whom other foods are being substituted 
for mother’s milk, unless very carefully 
fed, are very apt to have these summer 
diseases. When the baby must have food 
in addition to the mother’s milk, or when 
it is time to wean the baby, a good doc- 
tor should be consulted in order that 
feeding be started right. 


Care of Food—Food of any kind 
must be kept cool, clean, and free from 
flies. If this is not done, trouble is sure 
to follow. Always call the doctor when 
a child has a good many watery actions 
or when it has blood or mucus in its 
actions. Stop all food at once and give 
boiled water. The water should be given 
often but in small quantities. If it is im- 
possible to get a doctor at-once and you 
have to wait five or six hours, it would 
be well to give from one to two teaspoon- 
fuls castor oil and stop all food for 20 
hours, giving only boiled water in small 
quantities frequently. When food is given 
again, boiled, fresh skimmilk should be 
given. In starting, make the solution one- 
third milk and two-thirds boiled water. 
Babies that are fed on milk obtained 
from cows that are being fed on green 
alfalfa may develop diarrhea. 

To sum up: The baby’s food should 
be kept cool, fresh, clean, and free from 
flies, for we most assuredly want to keep 
the baby free from these dangerous sum- 
mer complaints of diarrhea and dysentery. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The fellow who says 
he’s never been thrown 
hasn't done much rid- 
ing. 





DR. REGISTER 
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DIAMOND Files. 





BLACK DIAMOND FILES 
Will Earn Their Board And Keep 
Every Day In The Year 


You make sure your farm hands earn their 
board and keep — you feel the same way 
about your horses and farm implements. 


When it comes to being “fon the job” and willing to 
work overtime, you can depend on BLACK 
They will keep keen edges on 
plowshares, scythes, axes, hoes and shovels. They 
will keep wooden handles smooth, and do many 
other kinds of filing work. 


Your hardware dealer will supply you with the 
proper BLACK DIAMOND Files to work with. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. 


1., U. S.A. 
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{| YOU MUST SAY | 
ip “1 SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” rT 
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In the Land of the Sky : : 
= Violin, Expression, Art, Faculty of twelye men and women give 3 

FR JI ] = pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- | 
10) 


A Christian High School 


A State Accredited High School 7 


for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 


dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. 
administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes. Steam 
heat, electric lights, running water. 


Cottages. Splendid 


Expenses moderate. 
Session opens August 22, 1927 


Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 








the market is best. Then thresh f 


tor will pull and run it with 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next 
year.”” You can do the same. Thresh your own wheat weer 

e 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outside of machine). A Fordson trac- 
ease. Write for descriptive 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., 


or your neighbors. 


C.: “I threshed 13,200 


Dept. 26, 











NOW-—y» 
yearsin 





and | will allo’ 


ind $1.00 


I'll sbi; 
the day I receive it or send 


Ww 5 discount. 
ou take no chance. My 
business guarantecs 














Plenty of lather, even 
in the hardest well 
water. The pleasant 
scent of soothing pure 
pine tar makes a bath 
with Grandpa’s Won- 
der the finest you’ve 
A wonderful shampoo. 


ever taken. 
Lasts a long time. At your Dealers’, 
or send 10c for big cake. 


Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 


Dept. PW62 Dayton, Ohio 


GRANDPA’S WONDER 
PINE TAR SOAP 































































































































































































\Farmers Exchange ff. 


CASH WITH ‘ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








South Carolina, and Virginia, 
The foltlowi 
Each in 


ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 


An advertisement for four wecks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
ing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
udal, num or amount counts as a word. We 











Edition— Umreatatls a—[States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. , and Va 8 cents per word 
hat editions Mississippi ooo: 133 >, 00 Mise. 7 ad La., 8 cents per word 
what ¢@ you —— —— 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla. 6 cents per word 
wish to uses. | Texas........... 120,000 Texas and S. Okla......... 6 cents per word 
All raed editions. . 475.000 Whole South.........+.+..% 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The 





Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 


fully given 


on request. 
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~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on 
Southwest Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 
Cairo, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale: Famous Occoneechee Farm, near Hills- 
boro. Address Thomas H. Webb, Concord, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Three bright tobacco farms for sale by owner 
employment keeps me off farm. A. EK. Carter, 
berland, Va. 


One of Virginia’s Finest River Farms,--a farm 
that will pay handsome dividends from the start. 
Adapted to tobacco culture, stock raising or general 
farming. Excellent and ample buildings. Schovls and 
mark ts convenient. Inspect now while crops speak 
for themselves, Price moderate and terms easy. 
Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
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CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


















Other 
Cum- 








POTATOES 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 thousand. 





Eight years 








in business and not a kick. Try us. J. G. Purcell 
& Sons, Baxley, Ga. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Halli, Southern ~ Queen Potato 


plants: 


1,000, $2; 10 000, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. 
P, Somers, Cc. 


Reidsville, N. 


~ Genuine Porto Rico Potato sprouts, s, $2 pe per ~ 7,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.75; 10,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. 
A. Ladeke, Castle Hayne, N. C. 

Improved Porto Ricans, Naney Halls and Early 
Triumph Potato plants: $1.25 ber 1,000; 5,000 or 
more $1 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Altman Pant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Certified Potato Plants.—Old Time Spanish Yellow 
Yam and Southern Queen, $2 per 1,000; Bunch Yam, 
Big Stem Jersey and Bunch Porto Rico: $2.25, 1,000; 
ill delivered. R. E, Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 


Home grown Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato 
plants, raised from the vine; government inspected, 
$1.50 per thousand by express; $1.75 postpaid Can 
ship at once. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett, 
Ralei Raleigh, — Cc. 














Genuine ~ Porto Rico Potato plants. _ Millions ready. 
£1.25 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments absolutely guar- 
anteed. We are reliable, have your banker look us 
up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 





Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. 
cE. W 





Lumpkin, Thomasyille, Ga. 
Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per thousand, post- 
yvaid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N 4 
Plants: Cabbage, Collards, 300, 75 cents; 500, $1; 


1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. H. Goff, Falcon, N. C. 





Collard plants 


“(cabbage variety): 500, $1; 
$1.50, 50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


“Late Cabbage and Collard Plants, 30 cents “hundred, 
$2, Thousand Postpaid, Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 
8. C, 








C.o.d. “Plants, not promises.’’ age “Onion. 
Tomato, Potato: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 Sexton Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage, Collard, and tomato plants, Drumhead 
Flat Dutch and Charleston 250, 50c.; 500, 1,000, 
$1. 50. Postpaid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

“Ten varieties plants, Cabbage. Tomatoes: 1,000, 


41.35; Peppers $2, prepaid postage. Collect $1; 5,000, 
$4.50. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters. Va. 


PLANTS—LEADING VARIETIES 
Cobbage $1.00, 1,000; Collard $1.00; Tomato 
Bell Pepper $1. 50; Onion $1. 25; Porto 
oo Potato $2.00. 
WwW. W 





WILLIAMS 
Franklin, Va. 


Plants for Summer Setting.—Cabbage, Collards, To- 
matoes; also Porto Rico Potatoes: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
$1.50; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 





Georgia. 








and Tomato plants. Special, $1 
Pepper and Sweet Potato plants $2. Prompt 
shipped safely anywhere. Old Dominion 
Franklin, Va. 

25 million fleld grown Tomato and Cabbage plants, 
12 varieties. Cabbage $1; Tomato $1.50 per thousand 
15 years in business. Shipping capacity % million 


50 acres Cabbage 
thousand. 
shipments; 
Plant Company, 








daily. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 
PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 


Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 

lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 

$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 

Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Plants For Late Crop, dozen varieties, name choice. 
cabbage, 300, 75c.; 500, $1.; 1,000. $1.50 prepaid, $1. 
thousand expressed. Tomato, $2. 1,000 prepaid, $1.50 
express sweet potato $2.50, 1,000 prepaid, $2. express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Old reliable grow- 
ers. J. T. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


POTATOES 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per thousand. 
8. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 per 1,000. 
Pmerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 
Lenox, Ga. John Walker 
Southern Queen Potato plants: 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. 














$1 1,000; 5,000, 90¢, f.0.b. 





$1.75, 1,000; prepaid. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment, 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Karly Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
kin Yam, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $5. We ship first 
class plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 
substitute. Pay little more and get just what you 
want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta. Ga. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Farmer Agents wanted. Why? 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 





Ask Greensboro 











Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 
Pecan Trees.—Special prices quantity lots First 


class stock, true to name. 
Raleigh, N. C.; Florence, S. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant Papershell “Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
m rmanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
atalog. Large 2st growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Growers Society, 





Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and ‘up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 10 ane up. In large or small lots direct to 
plantere by freight parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Grapes Nuts, Berries Pecans, Vines. Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


___ SEEDS _ 

















BEANS 
ly Speckle Velvet Beans, $1.30 bushel; Mixed 
$1. 50. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 
or Sale Mammoth Yellow “Soybeans $i. 70; “Mixed 





a 
Fiela Peas $1.70 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown and Biloxi Soy- 





beans Quick shipment, $1.75 bushel. Cash with 
order. Subject market changes. J. C. Blanchard 
«& Co., Hertford, N. C 

“Last call, Sacrifice price to close out small re- 


maining stocks, Otootans, $2.75; Laredos, $2.75; Bilox- 
ies, $2; Mammoth Yellows $2. Few peas and velvet 
beans. _Wannamaker Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
thews, S. ¢ 








OATS 


‘We are now ~ making contracts for immediate and 
later shipments of the finest Pedigreed Fulghum Seed 
Oats we have ever offered. Wannamaker Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per buhsel. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


$1.75: 
2.25; Mixet 
Eastman, Ga. 


Seed Velvet Beans $1.50; Laredos $2.75; Cl 
Unknowns $1.85; Irons and Brabhams 
$1.60. Alt clean, sound stock; f.o.b. 
r Dennett’ s Bonded Warehouse. 








~All Ie ading varieties straight Peas $2, delivered any- 
where in North Carolina or third zone. Mixed $1.90. 
Cane seed $1.50. Mung Beans 12%c pound. J, E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Tancred White ] eghor 
Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, 

















Leghorns 9c. Palmetto 
C. 








Leghorn chicks 7c; heavies 8c; Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dotts 9¢; Minorcas 10c. Continental Hatchery, York, 
Pa. 

tarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, 100, $8.50; 


Iieavy mixed, $7.50; Prepaid; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo 





Mathis ate, Chicks.—Heavy _ layers. Leading 
breeds. 5 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box ‘116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Everlay Brown Leghorn Baby Chic ks and young 
laying hens, selected stock, Tormohien’s ‘‘Special 
matings.’’ T. D. Birehett, Petersburg. Va. 





Half-Price Chicks.—We have cut our prices almost 
in two. All kinds. Quick shipment. Three color 
catalog free. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Rutler, Mo. 


Purebred Barred Rock chicks 10%c; White Leghorn 
9c; delivered. Order from this ad. Place orders for 
Rock and Leghorn pullets. Tip Top Poultry Farm, 
Harrisonburg, y 


~ Chicks C.o.d.—100 Barred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed, Feeding system raising 95% to 
maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 








Capper Ships C.o.d.—-White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 
mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8.50; Reds. Barred, White Rocks, 
oreas, $9; Buff Orvingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
assorted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants. and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va 








Quality Chicks at Summer prices. Most all eggs 
from two-year-old hens. big giant chicks bred to lay 
and purebred and culls flocks. Hatch by electricity. 
even temperature, stronger chick and easy to raise, 
per 100 Rocks, Wyandottes, White, Black Minoreas, 
$13; Rocks, Anconas, Reds, $10; White and Brown 
Leghorns, Tancred strain, $8; Mixed heavy and light, 
$7. Order for less than 100 add 2¢ yer chick. Eggs 
Leghorns $1.35 per 15; eggs heavy breeds as per above 
$1.50 per 15 eggs prepaid and chicks 97 per cent 
live delivery Send check with order. 





guaranteed. 








Box 12. Weaver Farm Chickeries, Staurts Draft, Va. 
ANCONAS 

Ancona hens, Sheppard strain, $1.50 each, Also 

pullets and cockerels. breeds. Write 


Some rare 
Oakview Farm, _Polloksville, N. C. 


Lat KIWIS 


“B argains—Kiwis. Great Layers. oI Eggs, $1.90 “per set- 
ting. Write Mrs. R. D. Woodson, Ackerman, Miss. 


LEGHORNS 


10 weeks Pullets, Ferris best egg strain, $1 mara 
Yearling hens, $2 each. S. M. Call, Mocksville, N 


500 Ferris Strain White Leghorn pases 14 and 16 
weks old $1.25 each. 200 nine weeks o ld at 75c each. 
Nowell’s Poultry Farm, Wendell, N. 


S. €. White Leghorn Pullets, eight, ten, and twelve 
weeks, 75c, 85c, and $1 each. Ready for delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. M. G. Sanger & Son, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 




















10 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
White Leghorns 


MIDDLEBORO FARM 
Estab. 1915 
Rt. 1, Box 6, 


Pullets, White Leghorns.—High quality stock. Low 
prices if ordered immediately. Many thousand fine 
birds to select. Write today, Seagle Poultry Farm, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Hampton, Va. 








For Sale—Pullets from bloodtested flock, Ferris 
best strain. Large size, 10 to 14 weeks old $1 each; 
year old cocks direct from Ferris best egg records, 
$2.50 each;: breeding hens $2 to $4 each Peach -a- 
rena Poultry Farm, N. A. Pike, manager, Dudley, 
, Ee? 





PEAS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 





ee pass Peas, one seventy bushel, cash with 
order. ; & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 


For Sale Mixed Peas $1.50 per bushel sacked ¥ oO. 
Ty. Shelby. Campbell Deyt. Store, Shelby, 


For Sale—Sound Mixed Peas at $1.75 per bushel, 
eash with order. Prompt shipment. c. D. Plyler, 
Misenheimer, N. C. 











Porto Rico potatoes, plants $1.50, 1,000, 


Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 
Porto | Rico Potato plants $1.35 thousand, 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C 


postpaid, 





postpaid. 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, $1.50, 
1,000 postpaid R. Chanclor, Seville, G 
Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 
$1.50, 1,000. W. B. McGlohon, Bristol, Ga 
Improved red skin Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; shipped c.o.d R. L. Taylor, Aima, Ga 
$1.25, 1,000; 10,000, 85¢ 1,000. Cab- 
Baxley Potato Co,, Baxley, Ga. 











Potato plants: 
bage: $1, 1,000 





Porto ‘Rican Potato plants, 75¢ per thousand. Guar- 
antee prompt shipment. G. L. Steediey, Baxley, Georgia. 

Genuine Porto Rico potato plants, 1,000 $1.75; five 
thousand up $1.50, f.o.b, R. M. Morgan, Maxton, N. C 

Inspected Porto Rican plants: price f.o 50, 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.10 1,000. J. M. “Boatright. 
Mershon, Ga. 














Early Triumph, 
Hall: $2.50, 
N. C. 


Porto Rico, Nuncy 
Punch, Newton, 


Southern Queen, 
1,000, prepaid. J. F. 





Millions Potato plants, 90c¢ per thousand; cash 
Prompt shipments. Southeastern Plant Farm, Bax- 
ley, Ga. 








quick de- 
Simmons, 


State inspected | Porto “Rico Potato plants 
livery, $1.50 per thousand. postpaid. R. B. 
Summerville, 8S 





a 10 per thou- 
guaranteed. A. Carter, 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
sand Prompt sipment 
Rockingham, Ga 


Genuine improved purple and yellow Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1 per 1,000; 5,000, 90¢ per 1,000. 
Government inspected, chemically treated. ims Po- 
tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Peas.—Selected stock; Irons $1.85 Clays $1.70; 
Mixed $1.60; Iron-Brabham mixed Cash with 
order. Murphy & Palmer, ; 


Sandersville, Ga 
Cotton Patch Peas, 100 bushels, $1.60 bushel; 300 
bushels sound mixed cowpeas, $1.60 bushel, f.o.b. Half 
cash with order. The Keels Co., Greelyville, S. C 


POTATOES 


Lookout Mountain Potatoes, Simpson & Sons, Oxford, 
N.C, 














Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns wii! produce 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


‘MINORCAS _ 





Hens at | $1.50 50; 7 10 
$1.50. Mrs. RB. 


“purebred Buff Minorcas, 1 year. 
weeks pullets, $1; 10 weeks cockerels, 
FE. Becker, Acme, N. C 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful, 
our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
ville, Va. 

Barred Rock pullets, cockerels. Stock blood tested 
two years for white diarrhea; 10 weeks $1.25 each. 
Mrs. W. B. Irby, Blackstone, Va. 





Write for 
Gordons- 








The Progressive Farmer 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We are. selling our beautiful “Red chicks y very che ap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 








TURKEYS 7 
Bronze Turkey eggs, 3, 15. 2@c each. H. 
tackbay, Va. 





Aygarn, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


10,000 Pullets, six, eight and ten weeks old, 45c 
up. Ten popular breeds, Southern Hatcheries, North, 
8. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


ype. James W. Graves, American National 
i. Sidwwnd. Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss., headquarters 
for all-champion blooded Chester Whites. Why not 
start with the best. Write for information. Choice 
registered pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Duroc Sows, gilts, 
Hicks, Evington, » 

Registered Durocs. — Boars, gilts, pigs. 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn 

Purebred Pigs—6 a Very best breeding. A. H, 
Davin, Palmyra, _Virginia. | 























boars and pigs. E. A 





Wayside 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD HOGS—BREEDINESS, QUA at oe 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY. CURLES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Duroc Jerseys, four months, 80 pounds, $17.50 each. 
A. Cox, Moyock, - ie 


Registered Duroe boar pigs, 4 months old, big bone, 
dark red, weighing 90 to 100 pounds. Papers furnished. 
$15 each. L, J. Grizzard, Emporia, Virginia. 

ESSEX 

Registered Essex pigs for sale; prices seeneaiie, 

Write W. J. McLamb, Benson, N. C 
HAMPSHIRES 


Pigs—Rregistered, cholera immune, 
Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, Alabama. 


o. 1, C. 
months registered buyers 
Haymarket, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


For Sale—Some special nice 3 months old Poland 
China shoats with pedigrees. Price $15 each, either 
sex. M. H. Hypes, Louisa, Va. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Vis. 

















guaranteed. 








Three 
Bleight, 


name, $14. G. 























Splendidly bred bull calf. James W. Graves. Ameri- 
ean National Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 


For Sale—Three registered Guernsey bu!l calves, 
two registered cows and several registered heifers. J. 
J. McDaniel, Cornwell, S. C. 


HOLSTEINS 
Splendidly bred young bs bulls and heifers 
‘ayiol 











for sale. Prices right. J. P lor, Orange, Va. 


Holsteins. —Registered bull calves from heavy pro- 
ducing dams. Send for qa pamphlet. H. L. 
Brake, Rocky Mount, N. 


aaaevE 














Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock: accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 
Fo# Sale—Jersey bull, Torora’s St. Mawes 230685, 


dropped —10-7-1923. Dam Poet’s Torora’s Haidee. 
Record 696 pounds fat 12792 pounds milk. Silver 
medal as a junior 4 year old. He combines the blood 
of the two greatest producing families. 75% of his get 
are heifers. Write for photo and further information. 
Selwyn Farm Co., Route 2, Charlotte, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Guernseys, Holsteins. Dry milk. 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


SHEEP 


Southdown sheep. Fox 








Stone 








Shropshire and Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn 





Excellent purebred Dorset Ram Lambs and Ewes, $20 
each. Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 

Yearling Hampshire Rams. James W. 
can ational Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Re stered Shropshire bucks, early buck lambs, Ewes 
and ewe lambs. Registered Hampshire bucks, early 
A 


Graves, Ameri- 































buck lambs. Ewes and ewe lambs. E. Hicks, 
Evington, Virginia. 
DOGS 
Coon Hound Pups, $10 pair. J. P. Clayton, Finger, 
Tenn. 
Fine Beagle Hound pups for sale, female $3. L. & 
Simpson, Rt. 2, Farmville, Va. 








Will sell barber chair cheap, or trade for 
good cae: writer. Write Claude Swofford. Ashford, N. ©. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Ford armatures rewound—Made same as new, $1.40 
each, plus postage. Satisfaction guarante ed The 
Southern Armature Co., Charlotte, N. C. 











"7 





buildings, 


columns. 


No doubt you want to sell or buy 





What Are Your Wants? 
CLASSIFIED ADS are RESULT GETTERS 


IT MATTERS little what you want—whether to buy, 
implements, livestock, poultry, i 
certain to find the right party by using a CLASSIFIED AD in our classified 
find what you want through THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER classified ads. 
Address, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


trade or sell land, 


seeds, or plants you are almost 


something. So let’s get together and 

















BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Rig, bright Italian Queens, 75¢ each; 12, $7.80, Also 
fresh Honey. York Bee Company, Jesup. Ga 











Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss 





CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price-—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 








HONEY 


Fancy white delicious Comb Honey. 
pail $2.50; six $12, J. O. Hallman, 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak viedenaeg a Mail—Films developed free, 
prints, 3c to W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. = 
“Send Kodak or any picture and one deliar. We 
will make you three genuine 5x7 half tone photographs, 
five dollar value, money guarantee. Moss & 
Co., Box P F, Tyler, Texas. 


(Classified ads. continued on next pase) 





One ten-pound 
Nahunta, Ga 
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June 18, 1927 


| SUMMER HINTS FOR MRS. | 
| FARMER | 








fortable porches screened from flies 
and mosquitoes and with a festoon of 
vines to protect from the sun, not a solid 
wall of green shut- 
ting out the breeze 
but enough to shade 
from the glare and 
to temper the heat. 
Make the porch the 
summer living 
room,”” says’ Mrs. 
Jane S. McKimmon, 
North Carolina state 
home demonstration 
agent. 





MRS. McKIMMON 


There are the permanent plantings like 
climbing roses, wistaria, and clematis, or 
the annuals such as cypress, cobia, moon 
vine, morning glory, or balsam, that may 
be used. 


For furnishings, repaint the old furni- 
ture in a cool color, she suggests. Green 
or blue is good, if harmonizing with the 
color of the house. Be sure to provide a 
comforable couch or cot with a harmon- 
ious cover, and use colorful cushions to 
create an atmosphere. Magazine racks 
and tables are most convenient for read- 
ing matter and straw mats for seats on 
the steps. 

Inside the house, pack all the winter 
things possible. Put everything in order 
and make subsequent house cleaning as 
easy as possible. Many good housekeep- 
ers, says Mrs. McKimmon, take down the 
curtains and draperies for added coolness, 
but when muslin curtains are allowed to 
remain, use tiebacks to keep from cut- 
ting off the air, or sew a ring on the 
corner of the curtain and loop on a nail 
in the window casing for night. Another 
good plan is to pinch curtain folds to- 
gether with a painted clothespin. 


Don’t forget to arrange a canning bud 


get for the winter supply of fruits and 
vegetables. June, July, and August will 
furnish much surplus to supply winter 
needs if properly canned. Send to the 


Office of Home Demonstration Work for 
a copy of a proper canning budget. 


Food for summer includes daily serv- 
ings of fresh fruits and vegetables. Serve 
aS many raw fruits and berries as pos- 


sible. Use vegetables and fruits in salads 
and make the evening meal a labor-saving 
one by planning ahead to save standing 
over the stove. Cool drinks instead of 
hot coffee with salads or sandwiches 
prove most refreshing, Mrs. McKimmon 
adds. 





AUNT HET 


By R. OUILLEN—Sonyright 1921 by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“T’m glad now I didn’t hurt that sassy 
tramp, but a little scaldin’ water would 
have done him good.” 

“The less chance a girl’s got, the more 
children she’s wiilin’ to put up with when 
She takes a widower.” 


~*~) 


Y Aaedied Moore is everlastingly right in 
—4 what he said last week about get- 
ting double value from tobacco beds. Af- 
ter the plants are drawn from it, the 
tobacco bed is still the most productive 





. 


spot on the farm and should be utilized 
accordingly. 
Farmer is 


E ips 

not only to help farmers 
more but market more profitably. Once 
a month from now on we aim to use 
page 3 to present timely facts on buying, 


Progressive anxious 


produce 


selling, and financing, that should mean 
money to our readers. We hope no reader 


overlooked the data given last week re- 
garding the trend of prices of poultry, 
beef cattle, dark tobacco, and nitrate of 
soda. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





Ya ardwide Dri ling Postpaid 10c 45 pound eotton | 
nfs uttress freight gail, $6.95 Ateo ‘Stores Co 
“0, Ga 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 


Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point 

Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified stem P.F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


TOBACCO 
































af Tobacco.—Good, sweet, Chewing, 3 pounds 

5, $1: 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, Thc; 
25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky 

Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow with age. 


Fine flavor. 
Pay when 


Smoking, 15 
received, 


pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 
Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Womespun Tobacco. Chewing, ’ pounds 
Smoking: 10, $1.50 Pipe free Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Guaranteed 
$i; 10, $1.75 
when receiv 











Guaranteed best 
ing: 5 pounds $1.40; 


“Tobacco Postpa 


juicy m¢ 1 
leaf chew 5 

















smoking, 20e¢ pound Mark Hamlin 

Test Bed Leaf, mild and sweet: y 
picked chewing. $2.20; ten pound package ki 
$1.10; you pay postage Flavoring with ten pour vs 
‘ither grade free I appreciate business 
Satisfaction Oo. D. Collier Poo!, Martin. 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Pos 
D. _ Biss 











w anted- na bine 
Chairs 
Stamps 


Beds, 1 Desks 
Fenders, Con 
Will call any- 

Steinmetz, 


Furniture, Sofas, 
Sideboards, Andirons, 
Hig thest cash prices. 

( with description. 


Tables, 
federate 














t mailed 
ind 1870; alse is nited St ates cand Confeder: ate 
ttamps for my ection Look in attics old trunks 
lesks, ete Ref erences F. V. S. Chamberlain, 1030 
W. Franklin. Richmo nd, va 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


“ae Mr. Cument, 
you get permanent 


immediate ly 


Mi 1 Wanted We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
i! 1 r you to be an expert automobile 
ood job for you. The cost to 
groes taken For free booklet 
School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


nnn 





Tept. 225, st. 
government position. 


Louis, Mo., help 
Write him 





AGENTS WANTED 


reensboro Nurseries Salesman wanted Greensboro, 
‘ 





Fruit. Trees for Sale. Agents wanted 


Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Get our free sample case. Toilet “Articles Perfumes 


and specialties oneerre LaDerma 


c 0. Dept. _RB St. Lou 


profitable 


expenses selling my 





Sal lesmen—Earn your traveling 
2nuto specialties, Small capital required Good profit 
I. W. Hopkins, Wiggins, Miss. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes. toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Lindbergh to be reccived by President here, get our 
book none better $20 por day, outfit free, best terms 


Austin Jenkins, Washington, D. ¢ 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and ex 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder 
ch Company, Dept, A-79, Chippewa Falls 
Vocational and high school students: 
of your vacation profitably as well as p 
us tell you how Pecan Growers Society, 
Florence. 8. C. 


penses to 
Buss 
Wise 
Spend pert 
antly Let 

Raleigh, 














gents Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendcts, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


sils. Sample package 
701. Amsterdam, N. 


free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 


Agents. Lindbergh’s air exploit Tremenrous dé 
mand Big book; profusely illustrated, $1.50 $25.00 
laily. Credit given Outfit 10c stamps ac copter i 


Wilmore Book Co., Como Bldg., Chicago 





Our new household device washes and dries windows, 











sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit Harper 
brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Dri nkit. New way soft drink: 1%c per glass 
Delicious, satisfying Handy package, no bottl 


Agents—big money summer sales. Act quick Ful 
sized 35c package sent as sample, léc L. H. Swann 
Mezgr., Brentwood, Md 





Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts 
No capital or experience needed. 
manufacturer 
Shirts, 


earn $50.00 
direct to wearer. 
Represent a real 
Write now for free samples Madison 
560 Broadway, New York. 


$13.80 Daily in advance 
troducing New Insured Hosiery Guaranteed one 
year No capital or experience required Your pay 
daily Monthly bonus besides Soare time pays you 
big. We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use 


Agents (Sworn Proof) In- 


free. Macochee Hosiery Company, Road 29014, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
If you are a man worthy of the name and not 


afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200. Think I’m 
bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America today Write 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa 














(23) 705 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





LOWEST PRICES ON 
Riverside Chicks 


= 100 500 1,000 
Wh, and Br. Leghorns $3.2: 
S.C. Rhode Isl. Reds. . 3.75 6.50 12.00 
Special Assortment ... 3.25 5.50 9.50 
All from blood-tested, ae accred- 
ited flocks and covered by our regu- 
lar guarantee; we hatch no other 
kind. Write for 48-page free catalog 
and lowest prices on all breeds and 
strains. Our popular 72-page poultry 


book free to every customer. 
PULLETS 


50 $10.00 $48.75 $95.00 
58.75 LL5.00 
45.00 





Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and cocke-els raised from 
famous quality Riverside Chicks, 
a'so our pedigreed breeders. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
-F.D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
International Baby Chick Association) 


oreick PRICES 
SL AS Drsotrom 


(s:eat savings in Lele to produce chicks now passed on 
to you, Thousands of Norman’s chicks for June. Result 
if 12 suecessful poultry years. Leading poultrymen in 
‘very Southern state and county attribute success to 
Norman’s prolific layers. Wonderful vitality. No wese- 
ing. Big hatch every hour. A wire starts your o to 





R 
(Member 

















day. C.0.D. if you like. wi gent State Inspe vd 
_". Low PRICES 25 50 100 500 1000 
Anc. & Br. Leghorns $3.50 $6. 90 $ 9.75 $47.50 $ 95 
i Re ‘ds, Buff Orps.. 3.75 7.00 12.00 57.50 

Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps . 4.00 7.50 62 





1: 5 
Mixed for Broilers - 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 
Helpful catalog, with new brooding ideas; also year’s 
subscription to Poultry Success. Winter layers are from 
June chicks. Now is the time. Write or wire 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 
Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 
Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 









chicks. 














Prices in lots of 50 100 
White Wyandottes wo - $6.50 $12.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Rarred Rocks . 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Ileavy Mixed ........ 2.50 4.50 8.00 

From HK althy, heavy laying free-range 
stock. OC arrival postpaid 


Valuable booklet free. Cash or ©.0.D 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


» Chicks —June Prices 








From hi shest quality free range stoct 
bred for ” production and stamina 
Every customer satisfied 

Per 100 
Ss. C. wate Leghorns ...... $ 8.09 


S. G. Barred Pitymouth Rocks. 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Is and Reds ; 
Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Special prices ou 500 or 1.000 lots, LOO 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed 

Fair View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


Better Baby Chicks 


LOWEST PRICES 














100°) alive free delivery Sired by Pedigreed Males 
Prompt hipment 50 100 500 1,000 
8S. C. White Leghorns. . $: 5 $5.75 $9.50 $45.00 $0 ”) 
Barred Rocks, Reds 7>)6— o7.00 12.00) 57.50 110.090 
Assorted : 3.25 550 9.25 42.50 85.00 
Write or wire your order, or send for illustrated liters 


ture, Will £ 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


BABY CHIXxXx 


ship C.0.D 





From Heavy gone Free Range Flocks Per (00 
White Leghorns .--$ 8.00 
$ c Brown Leghorns... .-$ 8.09 
ey. 2 Ree $10.09 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds $10.60 
Broilers and Mixed Chix $ 7.00 

= S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
= Wyckoff strain ........ $15.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 

safe delivery guaranteed. 

J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 5! 





CHICKS White Leghorns, $8 per 100; Buf Lae 
horns, $10 per 100; Barred Roc i 
Reds, $9 per 100; W. Rocks, $12 per 100; Lig it Mix- 
ed, $7 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $8 per 200 100% 1 
delivery guaranteed. Circular tree Special pric an 
500 to 1,000 lots. JACOB NIEMOND, 

Box 7. McAlistervilie, Pa. 


milk and 





CO., Route |, 


REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi-Grade Chicks 


Per 100 Per 100 

Barred = rks . $12.00 White Wyandottes $14.00 

S. <. PGB. sésews< 12.00 White Leghorns .. 10.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. 

For less tha an 100 add le per chick; for 500 deduct %o 


ver ch 


et end $1 with order and we will ship C.0.D 
TROU TVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
routville, Virginia 


BABY CHICKS 


198% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY 
25 50 100 500 1,000 
y $4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 $70.00 
5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
12.00 57.50 





White Leghorns 
Barred Rocks 
S. C. Reds : 
Silver L. Wy andottes.. ; 







Light mixed ..... 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
ee gh: 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Assorted chicks ...... 4.50 8.00 37.50 65.00 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
PRICES CuwT 


100% ative, prepaid. Accredited. 

Leghorns .... ‘e 

Barred Rocks. . 

Reds. Wyand. Wh. Rocks, Ane. Orps. 12 65.00 110 

Brahmas 100......815; Assorted 100......$8. ‘CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, Mo. 











June and July Prices: 1000 
Ferris str. W. Leghorns ry 30 $8. 00 $70.00 
Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 70.00 
tasom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Rhode Island Reds..... 5.50 10 00 90.00 
Black Minoreas ........ 6.00 11.00 100.00 
Odds and ends ........ 4.00 7.00 60.09 
paid. 100% live arrival 
NIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS cm aos icestacaaten tite $ rr gut ae Pay A 


arred Rocks, Reds 10.00 47.50 90.00 


CHICKS 7 ‘sorted .. esse 67.50) 35.00 65.00 
For jana and July Delivery 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN 





my 
CHIX 
seentet iat ing and postaye 














HENS AND MALES NOW 
HALF PRICE. Thousands 
of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, ete. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Raplds, Mick. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


Whi orns and Anconas ready to ship, Barred 
Roc R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
wire for 
Cc. A 











| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


Every Saturday Night 
SeesForty More T ested 


(Guernseys 


1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Every seven days we add the names 
of forty more purebred Guernsey cows 
that have completed official records of 
milk and fat production. 


That means you can always buy 
Guernsey bulls out of tested dams—a 
profit-winning combination. Find out 
for yourself. 


Ask for 


“THE STORY of the GUERNSEY” 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 








a 








RED POLL CATTLE “Mik Bree> 

MILK BREED 
Sulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advance, North Carolina, 











TT 
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You Have Read the Siare—How Get the Book 
Under the 


A splendid story full of suspense and action, 
the ZEST OF SPIRITED RIVALRY. 


Our Wonderful Bargain Offer 
Send only $2.59 and we will mail you POSTAGE 
a beautiful cloth bound copy of the book, 
UNDER THE 4-H FLAG and we will send you THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER for one full year. 

This Offer Good For New or Renewal Subscriptions. 


Send Order and Remittance to 





“ 


4-H Flag 


and 











Raleigh, N. 


























































































XU! 


For car-owners 
who want 6% f 
theirmoneys £ a4 ae 


“Doesn’t that mule ever kick you?” 
“No, suh, he ain’t yit, but he frequently 
kicks de place where Ah recently was.” 


WILLING BUT UNABLE P : . 

‘ ; or : —permanently repair them with a Pio- 
Judge—‘Have you anything to offer the neer Engine Support. 
court before sentence is passed upon you? But why wait for them to break? Put 
Prisoner—““No, yer honor; me lawyer took = a Pioneer Support around the flywheel 
housing now, and end forever all danger 
of broken a arms. — holds 
the engine tightly in place, gives a 
PERFECTLY PROPER smoother riding and steadier driving 
“Can you imagine anyone going to bed car. At your dealers, or direct, $3.00. 
with his shoes on?” Use as a brace for three or four 
“Who does that?” speed auxiliary transmissions. 
“My horse.”—The Amen. THE BREWER-TITCHENER 
CORPORATION 
MUSIC NOTES 102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


“What is your occupation?” 
“I used to be an organist.” y Zor. Patented 
“And why did you give it up?” i iS ; i ae bDec. 30, 1919 
“The monkey died.” 


me last dollar.” 





LOOKS LIKE HARD WORK 
Professor (lecturing in entomology)—“‘The 
achina female lays 72 eggs per second.” 
Frosh (to other 1. at his elbow)—“Gosh! 
Looks like she’d wear herself out cackling.” 
—The Tennessee Farmer. 


KEEPING HIM BUSY : e te 

Kelly S rin field tires 1 6 ‘ e b b It fi Foreman—‘Now, Murphy, what about car- ! ; Pioneer 7 1 
. 1 alwa av een ul or ing some Ire bricks?” é e 

P 5 y gy eae poeta adel well, guv’nor; I’m Engine Support 


the man who demands the utmost in riding comfort, trembling all over.” 
in dependability and in long mileage. 


ew 1 : : °° TRODS MARK REQ U.B,. PATENT OFFICE 
Well, then, get busy with the sieve. 


IMPOSSIBLE @ TIGHTENS FORD 
They have been designed, not to sell at 2 given Guide, in Sicily—‘‘I could tell you stories , CHASSIS 


; e - about that cave that would raise the hair on 
price, but to deliver maximum service. your head.” 


Tourist—“I don’t believe it.” 


Kelly has built a lot of good tires, but never any so Se ee 


Tourist—‘No, but am very bald.” 


good as the present Kelly Cords and Balloon Cords. iain ina tims 
In every respect these superb tires are far ahead of Father—“Who came here to see you last 


; night?” 
their predecessors. Daughter—“‘Only my girl friend from the 
office.” 
Father—“Well, you might tell her she left 











gee eran. 
Co Ms8, 





oaeheee., 
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succession!’ 




































































od 
7 oultry 
Yet they cost no more than other well known makes. ‘cs ae a ae i es y U 
RADIO GEOGRAPHY A {ouse e 
there must be one in your town” is Havana?” j 
“Between Winnipeg and Calgary,” answered 
Tommy with surprising promptness. 
e " teacher asked, much perplexed. : Bee Brand Powder or 
KELLY SPR INGFIELD TIRE CO Pr where it is on my dials,” said Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
™ ommy. . 
General Motors Bldg. New York sien iain. ini Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
segs : Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
ee oe ee, Poultry Lice and many 
KELLY ?xtomane TIRES 2 ees, cet ct 
“Well, it ought to have been. It won Powder Liquid 
PNEUMATIC first prize in “the poultry show 11 Po aly in Bape 25c Sec ond 72 
30c Spray Gun 3 
j Write free cone 
| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS — ee 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. Baltimore, Md. 
YOU MUST SAY : 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” Ji _ You LETS FOLKS HAVE Bee 
MONEY CASE DEY NEEDS 
ee re BACK, HITS GINALLY 
, 
. | MoNEY DEY DON’ NEEDS 
A_ Pleasant..Efficient Corrective | 
O all appearances Feen-a-mint, 
a delightful, sweet, mint-fiavored 
chewing gum tablet. It is! But in 
addition, when chewed, there is 
/ fy ‘ ‘sg 
effective medicine which quickly Sah gs ah AL WE GUARANTEE Pecsenaelilil 
corrects constipation without dis- Net, aap A We Farmer Advertising Reliable. 
turbance or discomfort. ' < 4 y oy | If in writing advertisers and 


Kelly dealers everywhere— “Tommy,” said the school teacher, ‘“‘where 
: / 
“Wherever did you get that idea?” the I should be killed 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
“What do you mean by selling me such a 
50 and $1.00 $ 
’ 4 7 V__Copyright, 1927, by McCormick & Co. 
TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS , B94. #. ALLEY 
’ 
(T, BuT EFN You GITS r 
e 
the Chewing Gum Laxative, is 
released into the saliva* a tasteless, 
ordering goods the subscrib- 


Po : i , > says: ‘‘I saw yo * 
* Solubility and diffusion are prime eo WW \ eg Y tise pel K The "Brosreasive 
requisites in the taking of a laxative. hong NOR 
With Feen-a-mint the Phenolphthalein - my, ws tion to us within thirty 
content is completely masticated in the : iy i | \ : gry Bt Bg 
chewing process. No surer method of | hased (not t 
securing laxation has ever been devised. 





entation in our ad 

cann try to adjust trifling 

ween reliable business houses and their 

. however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because 

ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE v buyers should personally investi- 


8 ate before pur sing 
qo BE Mr, & ga efore purchasing 


' a Some folks pow'ful skeered dey gwine 4/ BRS \< ene 
Feen-a-mint hide dey light onder a bushel, but dey DAR es» BRU TEMER 


: could mos’ en ginally hide it onder a Pee = a rey 
eee The Chewing LAXATIVE thimble! ! pannel aula 























